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THE NEW RUTHENIAN CARDINAL. 


BY B. J. CLINCH, 


HE Sovereign Pontiff at the last 
consistory created a large number 
of cardinals, and among these special 
interest attaches to Monseigneur 
Sembratowicz, the Archbishop of 
Lemberg, in Austrian. Poland. 
Though of course a Catholic in 
the fullest sense, Monseigneur Sem- 
bratowicz is not a Latin but a 
Ruthenian prelate, and Primate. of 
the Ruthenian Rite, which once in- 
cluded the whole Russian _ people 
in its fold. Lemberg enjoys the 
distinction of having no less than 
three archbishops of different rites, but all united in Catholic 
faith and exercising their functions in harmonious indepen- 
dence within the same metes and bounds. In raising the 
Ruthenian primate to the highest dignity of the church below 
his own, Leo XIII. continues the policy adopted at the begin- 
ning of his reign of making the College of Cardinals a repre- 
sentative body for the whole church of every land and every 
rite. He has already bestowed the same rank on Monseig- 
neur Hassoun, the Patriarch of the United Armenians and 
their brave defender against the persecution of the Turkish 
government. Though there was a Ruthenian cardinal some 
fifty years ago, we have to go back over four centuries to find 
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two non-Latin members of the Sacred College created by the 
same pontiff. At the reunion of the Greeks of Constantinople 
in the Council of Florence the eminent theologian and scholar 
Bessarion, as representative of the Greeks, and the Bulgarian 
Isidor, the Metropolitan of Moscow and Kieff, were made car- 
dinals of the Roman Church. In bestowing the same dignity 
on Monseigneur Sembratowicz and Monseigneur Hassoun Leo 
XIII. renews the tradition of the union of Christendom of the 
Florentine Council, and seeks to give a distinctly representa- 
tive character to the Great Council of the church. 


SMALL PROPORTION OF NON-LATIN CATHOLICS. 


To grasp the significance of these acts of the Sovereign 
Pontiff we must recall the history of the church as well as the 
present state of the Eastern Christians now separated from her 
pale. The actual number of Catholics belonging to other rites 
than the Latin and not using that language in the divine offices 
is less than that of many comparatively small Catholic coun- 
tries, such as Belgium. The United Armenians, the Maronites, 
the Chaldeans, the Copts, the Greek Melchites, and the Syrians, 
all have distinctive liturgies and rites and are governed by 
patriarchs—a dignity of higher rank than archbishop or primate, 
yet together they do not number a million of individuals. The 
Ruthenians of Austria are, perhaps, double that number, and 
those of Russian Poland, who once numbered eight millions, are 
now forcibly separated from all communication with the Sover- 
eign Pontiff as absolutely as were the fifty thousand Catholics 
of Japan during the last two centuries. But though small in 
actual numbers, each of these churches, with their separate 
languages, customs, and traditions, is closely connected with 
larger bodies of Christians separated from Catholic unity in the 
past by national jealousies and political intrigues, rather than 
by questions of belief or morals. An Armenian nation of sev- 
eral millions, scattered through Turkey, Russia, Persia, and 
Austria, follows the same forms of worship and uses the same 
church language as the two hundred thousand who own the 
authority of the pope. The whole Greek race, equally numer- 
ous and divided as to its heads as much as in its political 
allegiance, holds a similar relation to the Greek Melchites. 
The Syrians and Maronites are closely connected by language 
and origin with the great Arabian race, which fills so large a 
space in both Asia and Africa, and which is the mainstay of 
Mohammedanism in both. The Chaldeans, though but the 
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shadow of a name which once filled the earth, are scattered 
from Malabar to the frontiers of China. The few thousand 
United Copts of Egypt retain the liturgy of St. Mark, which in 
a slightly altered form and debased by barbarism is followed 
by the whole population of Abyssinia, the one purely African 
race which can be called Christian. The rite and church lan- 
guage of the Ruthenian Uniats are used, though under a 
schismatical government, by seventy millions of subjects of the 
Russian czar. 


EARLY PREPONDERANCE OF THE EAST IN THE CHURCH. 


Each of the various rites is thus at once an evidence to the 
present day of the unbroken connection of the Catholic Church 
with early Christianity, and a link of possible reunion with mil- 
lions now separated from her communion. In numbers, in 
wealth, and in intellectual development. their followers form a 
comparatively insignificant portion of the great Catholic body; 
but it was not always so. In the early days of Christianity, 
while Rome was still the temporal mistress of the world, the 
Catholics of the East formed as large a part of the church as 
those of the West, and they gave her even more than their 
proportion of saints and scholars. St. Basil and St. John 
Chrysostom, Origen and St. Athanasius, St. Gregory and St. 
Cyril, are among the foremost names in the history of Catho- 
licity. The Creed of Nica and the Creed of Athanasius were 
both first drawn up in the Greek language even in the days 
of Rome’s supreme dominion over East and West. Four cen- 
turies later a Greek monk, Theodore, sent by the Roman 
pontiff as a missionary to England, organized its hierarchy as 
it remained till the days of Elizabeth. Cyril and Methodius, 
two other Greek missionaries in the ninth century, won over 
the pagans of the present Austria to Christianity. That the 
Christian peoples of Western Europe have since grown to such 
dimensions while those of the eastern half of the Roman Em- 
pire have dwindled to material insignificance under the blight 
of Byzantine schism and Mohammedan conquest does not imply 
that the latter may not yet be called to play a great part in 
the Christian development of the world. In the mind, alike 
Christian and statesmanlike, of the reigning Pontiff, the cause 
of the church will be better served by reviving the former 
spirit of the Eastern Christians than by attempting to remodel 
their rites on the same plan as the church in the western 
world. Unity in things essential, as faith and morals, with free- 
dom in things accidental, as national languages and rites, is the 
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policy of the church as laid down most clearly by its present 
head. The help extended to the struggling communities of the 
Eastern churches and the protection given to their national 
usages are parts of this policy, and it is in accordance with it 
that the Ruthenian primate now is a member of the College of 
Cardinals. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


To understand the difference between a “rite” and a 
“national church,” or the powers of a “patriarch” and those 
of an archbishop or “primate” in the Catholic Church to- 
day, it is necessary to go back to the foundation of Christian- 
ity. The political condition of the world at the birth of our 
Saviour was widely different from what it is at present. In 
the modern world a common civilization, which may be called 
European or Christian, is shared by numerous nations differing 
in language, in laws, and in religion, and wholly independent of 
one another in their government. At the birth of Christianity 
the whole civilized world, as we now apply the term, was welded 
into the body of the Roman state. The races outside the 
Roman boundaries in Europe or Africa were like our own 
Indian tribes a few years ago or the Zulu warriors of Cetewayo. 
Persia and India on the east were as foreign to the subjects of 
Rome in language and {manners as the Chinese to ourselves. 
Within the Roman dominions, which encircled the Mediter- 
ranean from Cadiz to the Euphrates, and from the Rhine and 
Danube to the African deserts, there was only one nation and 
one supreme law. Gaul and Spain and North Africa were all 
merged in the nationality of Rome, obeyed her laws and spoke 
her language. In the eastern half of the empire, however, 
though Roman arms and Roman laws were supreme, Greek 
language and manners still continued to prevail, and in an inferior 
position the languages of old Egypt and Western Asia also 
held their ground. Thus, if not nations, there were well marked 
nationalities—Greek, Jewish, and Egyptian—within the eastern 
part of the old Roman world when the Apostles began their 
preaching on the first Whit-Sunday. 

It is a special glory of Christianity that, while unchanging 
in the doctrines it teaches, and the moral law it enforces, it 
adapts its forms and its discipline to the conditions and dispo- 
sitions of the various races of man. Thus, while the church 
imposes the use of prayer and public worship, of the sacra- 
ments and of penance on every human being, she changes at 
need the form of each to suit local peculiarities of Christian 
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populations. The difference in customs and language between 
Jew and Gentile was provided for by separate systems of disci- 
pline from the very beginning, and those systems were the first 
“rites” of the Catholic Church. The Aramaic language was 
used in public worship by the Jewish converts, and the Greek 
by the first Christians drawn from the Gentile world. As the 
church extended westward the Latin language was similarly 
adopted wherever it was spoken, and in Egypt the native Cop- 
tic, which held its place as the national tongue all through the 
period of Roman domination. With the use of different lan- 
guages various religious practices were closely associated. 


SAMENESS IN DOCTRINE UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS. 


Public fasts were a part of Catholic practice everywhere from 
the beginning, but the fast of a Syrian or an Egyptian, accus- 
tomed to vegetable food, was a very different thing from the 
fast of a Greek or an Italian. Forms, too, of worship which 
were familiar to Eastern practice might seem strange and tedious 
in other lands. On the other hand, the Eastern churches per- 
mitted married men to receive the priesthood, while in the 
Western countries the obligation of celibacy on priests was re- 
quired. To secure harmony in the church’s administration the 
various rites were defined in the fourth century by the Council 
of Constantinople. The pope was not only recognized as su- 
preme head of the whole church, but also as special patriarch 
of the Latin-speaking portion of the Roman Empire. The 
Archbishop of Constantinople, which since Constantine had be- 
come a second capital, was declared patriarch of the Grecian 
lands, while the patriarchs already existing in Alexandria and 
Antioch were confirmed in their jurisdiction over the Syrian 
and Egyptian populations respectively, whether using Greek or 
other languages. It was an age of administrative classification 
in the Roman world, and the church felt its influence as well 
as the political world. In her. classification, however, as became 
a spiritual power, the divisions were made rather by races and 
language than by geographical boundaries or extent of terri- 
tory. The number of the former was greater in the eastern 
than in the western half of the Roman Empire, hence, too, the 
greater number of rites in the former. As Christianity extended 
beyond the Roman boundaries in the East or in the West this 
difference had a marked effect on the organization of the church. 
The Armenians, the Abyssinians, and the southern Slavonians 
were converted by missionaries from the Eastern Empire, and 
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they each received a distinctive liturgy and rite, to which, in 
the case of the first, the dignity of a patriarch as head of the 
national church was subsequently added. In the West the various 
Celtic and Germanic nations received the language of Rome as 
their church language, and while retaining their national usages 
and government in political affairs they showed no desire for 
special rites in the things of divine worship. There were, in- 
deed, no well-defined nationalities in Western Europe for many 
centuries after the downfall of the Western Empire. Kingdoms 
and dynasties of every race, Frank, Gothic, Burgundian, Saxon, 
and Norman states, were formed and broken up in rapid suc- 
cession, while the languages and laws of each were in almost 
an equal state of change. The best service the church could 
give to the half-formed nations was to maintain her uniformity 
both in doctrine and external discipline on a common standard, 
and so the Latin language and discipline prevailed through 
Western Europe. In the East the rise of Mohammedanism in 
the seventh century not only arrested the extension of Chris- 
tianity, but exterminated it in many lands where it had already 
been established, as in Egypt and North Africa. The Eastern 
Christians, isolated by Mohammedan conquest from their co-re- 
ligionists, identified their distinctive rites all the more closely 
both with their nationality and their faith itself. The posses- 
sion of a national church and patriarch was regarded as a rem- 
nant of national freedom even in political subjugation. Accord- 
ingly the number of patriarchates was considerably multiplied 
as the condition of the Christians grew worse under Saracen 


and Turkish rule. 
SLAVONIC LITERATURE BEGINS WITH THE LITURGY. 

The Ruthenian rite, the primate of which has just been 
raised to the College of Roman Cardinals, is the youngest dis- 
tinctive national rite, but it also embraces the largest number 
of followers, both in communion with the Roman See and in 
schism. It was established in Bulgaria and Moravia, among 
still pagan Slave tribes, by the Greek missioners, Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius, in the ninth century. Its founders reduced the old 
Slavonian tongue to writing, and composed a liturgy in that lan- 
guage which was solemnly approved by Pope Nicholas. As was 
to be expected, its discipline is modelled on that of the Greek 
rather than the Latin portion of the church, and celibacy is not 
required of its priests if married previous to ordination. 

Catholicity and the Latin rite had already been established 
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in Germany when St. Cyril formed the Ruthenian rite, and 
Christianity was introduced among the Slaves of Eastern Europe 
in the ninth century both from the North and from the South, 
Latin missioners converted the Poles and Bohemians, while Ru- 
thenian and Greek priests established Christianity and the Ruthe- 
nian discipline among the Russians, whose territory at that time 
was scarcely a tenth of its present extent in Europe. Russia 
of the ninth century had its capital at Kieff, on the Dnieper, 
on the frontier of Poland, as it was in the last century. The 
whole of Northern Russia, including the site of Moscow, was 
inhabited by Finnish or Tartar tribes, while the Russian Slaves 
occupied the steppes along the Dnieper and Dniester, as a 
nation ruled by Scandinavian princes. Though the Ruthenians, 
or Russians, had a distinct liturgy and church language of their 
own, they had no patriarch, but were regarded as belonging to 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. From him, 
and not directly from Rome, they received their bishops, and 
especially their metropolitan, the Archbishop of Kieff, who was 
the head of the church in Russia. In those days communica- 
tion was difficult between Russia and Rome, while the course 
of the Dnieper to the Black Sea gave easy access to Constan- 
tinople, and it was natural, with its patriarch in due subor- 
dination to the Holy See, that he should regulate the episco- 
pate of Russia as by the ordinary discipline of the church he 
regulated that of the subjects of the Byzantine Empire. Russia 
to-day might be, and in all human likelihood would be, a Catho- 
lic nation, had not the ambition of Cerularius, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, induced him to separate from Catholic unity in 
1053 and reject all communion with the Holy See, which had 
sanctioned his own appointment. The Russian Church took no 
active part in the schism, but, as it continued to receive bishops 
from the schismatical capital of the East, it gradually lost direct 
relations with the centre of Catholic unity. The Russian bishops, 
while acknowledging their dependence on Constantinople, fre- 
quently refused to receive metropolitans sent by the Byzantine 
patriarch. They accepted the canonization of St. Nicholas made 
by Pope Urban II. after Cerularius had separated himself from 
all communion with Rome, and St. Nicholas is to-day really 
the popular, almost the national, saint among the Russian peo- 
ple, even though schismatic. The religious condition of the 
Russian people during the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
peculiar. They had accepted the Christian religion in 988, 
through the influence of Vladimir, the Grand Duke of Kieff, 
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but its acceptance had been rather a national decision than a 
process of individual conversion. The work of instruction in 
the doctrines and practices of the faith followed instead of pre- 
ceding its formal acceptance in Russia. It was a slow and dif- 
ficult task among an illiterate race, surrounded in great part by 
neighbors still pagan. The Poles and Hungarians, the only 
Christian nations with whom they had any intercourse, except 
with the ‘Eastern Empire, were themselves recently converted, 
and they had received their teachers and practices from the 
Latin Catholic Church in Germany. It was not strange that 
differences of discipline and church language, though easily un- 
derstood by well-instructed men, should bewilder the ignorant 
Russians, especially when complicated by questions of subtle 
metaphysical distinctions in definitions of points of faith such 
as the Greek patriarch used to justify his separation from the 
Roman See. Tsargrad, or Constantinople, was to them the cen- 
tre of the civilized world, while Rome was but vaguely known 
as a great name. When thrown into close relations with the 
Latin Catholics of Poland the Russian princes found no diffi- 
culty in regarding themselves as equally Catholic; when they 
were engaged with the envoys of the Greek court they were 
equally ready to acknowledge themselves subjects of the patri- 
arch. It was a condition most unsatisfactory in itself, and it 
was fatal to development in intellectual and Christian life; but 
it could not be fairly asserted that Russia was then schismatic. 


TARTAR IDEAS IN RELIGION, 


The conquest of Kieff, by the generals of Genghis Khan, the 
Mongol ruler of half Asia, in 1224 arrested for two centuries 
almost all progress among the Russian people. Their national 
unity was destroyed and a number of petty princes, absolute 
serfs of the Mongol khans, and appointed by the latter, became 
their masters. All communication with Catholic Europe was 
cut off by the Tartar domination, and while Christianity was 
still retained by the people, the clergy, and especially the 
metropolitans, came to recognize their princes as supreme alike 
in church and state. One of the principalities under the Tar- 
tar Empire, that of Souzdal, a Russian colony founded among 
the Finnish population that occupied the country where Mos- 
cow now stands, in the twelfth century gradually grew to power 
by the energy and unscrupulousness of its princes. It extended 
its dominions, and under the title of Grand Duchy of Muscovy 
was the origin of the present Russian Empire. Kieff and its 
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territory, the original Russia, was conquered from the Tartars 
in the fourteenth century by the Lithuanians of the North, who 
themselves had just become Christian. By the marriage, in 
1390, of Jagello, the Duke of Lithuania, with Hedwig, Queen 
of Poland, the two countries with the Russian provinces lately 
won from Tartar rule, Ukraine, Podolia, and Volhynia, were 
united into the Polish state. The new Poland was entirely 
Christian, but its people were divided between the Latin rite 
and the Ruthenian. 
THE GREAT ABORTIVE COUNCIL. 


The final effort made by the Holy See to end the disastrous 
Greek schism proved unexpectedly the turning point for Russia 
against Catholic unity. Pope Eugene II., in 1439, called to- 
gether the second Council of Florence for the noble purpose of 


uniting Christendom against the Turkish invaders who were - 


threatening the destruction of the Greek Empire. The prelates 
of both Latin and Greek churches assembled for a last time in 
common council. The latter formally renounced the petty word- 
quibbles which for four centuries had served as an apology for 
schism, and recognized the unity of the Christian Church under 
the supremacy of the successor of Peter. The Metropolitan 
of Moscow, Isidor, accepted the acts of the council as head of 
the Ruthenian Church, and for a brief space the Christian world 
seemed restored to harmonious union. 

Unfortunately it was only for a very brief time. On the re- 
turn of the Greek prelates to Constantinople from the council a 
violent agitation was raised by a part of the nobles and clergy 
against any communion with the hated Latins. National jealousy 
became the acknowledged reason for rejecting unity in the 
Christian religion. The Patriarch and the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople endeavored in vain to allay the popular passions, but in 
a brief time Mohammed II., with two hundred thousand Turkish 
troops, was at the gates of the imperial city. Constantinople 
was taken by assault and has since remained the capital of the 
Mohammedan world. Its last Christian ruler died bravely on its 
ramparts as a Catholic. The Greeks who had refused commu- 
nion with the Christians of the West received a_ schismatic 
patriarch from the blood-stained sultan, and the union of Chris- 
tendom was sundered again. 


BEGINNING OF THE RUSSIAN SCHISM. 


The reception of the union in Russia was different but equally 
unfavorable. The Grand Duke of Moscow, Vasili II., after some 
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hesitation, decided against any union with the Latin Church. 
He was already the practical head of the church in his own do- 
minions, and he felt ho desire to sacrifice the power that posi- 
tion gave him for motives of a purely religious kind. Vasili 
drove the Metropolitan Isidor from Moscow and established a new 
metropolitan in that city as head of the Russian Church. Schism 
was thus, for the first time, formally proclaimed in Russia; and 
under the despotism of the czars it still holds seventy millions 
of Christians in separation from the Universal Church. 

Vasili, however, was not lord of all the Russian people. 
The Ruthenians of Kieff and in the Polish provinces were in- 
dependent of his power, but even on them the course of the 
Muscovite grand duke and the Greek Church exercised a pow- 
erful influence. After a few years the greater part of the Ru- 
thenians rejected the authority of the Holy See again. The 
efforts made by different popes to bring back to unity the Rus- 
sian and Ruthenian Catholics were unsuccessful for more than 
a century. Ivan the Terrible, a sort of crazy predecessor of 
Peter the Great, and remarkable alike for his cruelties and his 
love of theological disputation, offered at one time during the 
sixteenth century to recognize the spiritual supremacy of the 
Holy See, but his offers were based on political expediency 
and never carried into effect. Shortly afterwards, however, a 
movement for reunion commenced in the Ruthenian Church 
under Polish rule. The Patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremias, 
had bought his appointment from the Turkish vizier, and to 
raise funds to pay he visited Russia and Poland. The Russian 
czar, Feodor, took advantage of the occasion. He offered Jere- 
mias a large sum if he would erect Moscow into a patriarchate 
wholly independent of Constantinople, and Jeremias readily con- 
sented. Kieff had formerly been the metropolitan see of the 
whole Ruthenian rite, and the establishment of this new dignity 
caused a lively feeling of indignation among the Ruthenians 
outside the dominions of the czar. This feeling was intensified 
when the Greek patriarch refused to consecrate the newly elect- - 
ed metropolitan of Kieff unless the latter would pay him a 
sum of fourteen thousand florins. It reached the highest point 
when the Sultan of Turkey, by a firman issued while Jeremias 
was still in Kieff, removed him by his own despotic will from 
his patriarchal office and gave a new head to the Greek Chris- 
tian Church in the person of Metrophanes. This event brought 
about a synod of the hitherto schismatical Ruthenian bishops 
at Brzest in 1590, to decide between the claims of the two 
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patriarchs to their spiritual obedience. The anomaly of a Chris- 
tian Church receiving its spiritual guides from the will of a 
Mohammedan ruler was so striking that the assembled bishops 
rejected both patriarchs and turned their attention to a reunion 
with the Catholic Church. The question was debated as it 
never had been before among the whole body of Ruthenians 
outside the Russian dominions, where the will of the czar was 
the only law of conscience. The laity as well as the clergy 
took part in the agitation, as all felt that the existing condition 
of affairs in their church was intolerable. Some imagined that 
a general reformation of the schooling and character of the 
schismatic clergy would suffice to secure this church from the 
dangers which surrounded its existence. Others felt that union 
with the centre of Christianity was a necessity, and the majori- 
ty of the bishops so decided. The primate, Rahoza, who had 
been the subject of the extortions of the Greek patriarch, con- 
voked a national synod at Brzest in 1595. All the bishops except 
one there pronounced for union with the Catholic Church in 
the same terms as had“been adopted a hundred and fifty years 
before at the Council of Florence. Clement VIII., the reigning 
pope, solemnly ratified the act of union; and gave the Ruthe- 
nian primate the right to chose, confirm, and consecrate all other 
bishops of that rite. The confirmation of the primate was re- 
served alone to the Sovereign Pontiff. The pontiff on this oc- 
casion expressed his hope that through the Ruthenians the 
whole East would in the future return to Catholic unity. 


POLAND ADHERES TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The reunion of the Ruthenians outside Russia with the Cath- 
olic Church was not accomplished without a long struggle, even 
after the Council of Brzest. Several of the great nobles and 
the Cossack free companies of the Ukraine pronounced fiercely 
against any union with Rome. For many years a bitter strife 
was kept up by the schismatics, who organized a church of 
their own by the permission of the Polish government. The 
Archbishop of Polotsk, St. Josaphat, was the great means of 
establishing the union firmly among the majority of the Ruthe- 
nians. He was murdered by some fanatical schismatics in Wi- 
tebsk, in 1630; but after his: death the great body of the nation 
accepted the Catholic faith without reserve, though the Cossacks 
of the Ukraine and a small minority of the towns-people of 
eastern Poland continued obstinate in this schism under the 
patronage of Russian intrigues. 
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During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the two 
‘divisions of the Ruthenian Christians, Catholic and schismatic, 
continued to exist side by side in Poland. In Russia conformity 
with the schism was strictly enforced, and there were no Uniats. 
The form of government of the Russian Church was remodelled 
by Peter the Great, who replaced the schismatical Patriarch of 
Moscow by a mixed commission of ecclesiastics and laymen, 
appointed and removed at will by the czar. This body _ is 
known as the Holy Synod, and forms the highest ecclesiastical 
authority in the present Russian Church. A rigid adherence to 
old customs and complete obedience to the czar are the 
supreme law of the schismatic Russian Church. Even preaching 
is not allowed to its priests without police permission, and the 
number of times that the people may approach the sacraments 
is strictly fixed by law. Among the Catholic Ruthenians the 
ordinary practices of piety, such as the Rosary, improved 
methods of teaching Christian doctrine and the celebration of 
several daily Masses in each church, were freely introduced, 
though the Sovereign Pontiffs were strict in requiring the pre- 
servation of the ancient Ruthenian rites in all essentials. A 
wide difference thus grew up between the Uniats and the 
Russian schismatics in religious observances in the course of two 
centuries. 


THE GREAT CATHERINE’S WAY. 


The partition of Poland in the last century, which gave the 
greater part of its territory to the Russian government, was 
followed by an attack on the religion of its Uniat population. 
Catherine II., in the treaties which followed each successive 
seizure of Polish territory, pledged herself to the fullest tolera- 
tion for the Catholic religion among her new subjects, but 
scarcely was the first of these signed, in 1773, when twelve 
hundred parishes of Ruthenian Catholics were forcibly enrolled 
among the members of the state church. The first partition of 
Poland had been preceded by a Cossack dragonnade which 
rivalled the deeds of the Turks in Armenia during last year. 
It was followed by a roving commission of schismatic priests 
with military escorts, which made a circuit of the Catholic 
Ruthenian parishes and required their priests to accept the 
supremacy of the czarina in religion as a part of their allegiance 
to the new government. In case of refusal the priests were 
exiled, and the envoys drew up petitions in the name of the 
people for incorporation with the schismatic church. The 
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government at St. Petersburg at once accepted these pretended 
petitions, and from that moment it was regarded as treason for 
any member of the incorporated parish to profess himself a 
Catholic. Within three years no less than four thousand parishes 
in Volhynia, Podolia, and Lithuania were thus separated from 
all communion with the Catholic Church, and at the death of 
Catherine, in 1796, less than a million and a half of Ruthenian 
Catholics out of a population of nearly eight millions were 
recognized by the Russian government as entitled to the 
name. 

The movement to force the Ruthenians into schism was 
interrupted on the death of Catherine. Paul, her son, and 
Alexander I. were naturally tolerant, and they permitted their 
Catholic subjects the free exercise of their religion. When 
Nicholas succeeded to the Russian throne he resumed the 
policy of Catherine, but under different forms. Catherine had 
banished the bishops; Nicholas undertook to corrupt them. A 
Lithuanian priest, Siemasko, acted a part similar to that of 
Cranmer in English history. When already an apostate, he had 
himself appointed a Catholic archbishop only to be able to betray 
the charge entrusted to him by the Holy Father. While still 


a simple priest he was sent to St. Petersburg by his metropoli- 
tan as a diocesan delegate to the Catholic College. He there 
addressed a secret memorial to the emperor, suggesting a plan 
for forcing the Ruthenian Catholics, still recognized as such, into 
the state church. 


SIBERIA OR APOSTASY. 


Nicholas received the plan favorably, and to carry it out he 
recommended Siemasko to the Holy See as coadjutor to the 
Ruthenian Archbishop of Wilna. The candidate’had no hesita- 
tion about taking the solemn oath of fidelity to the Holy See 
and the Catholic Church, while actually working with all his 
power for the abolition of Catholicity. The metropolitan was 
very old, and during nine years the supreme control of the 
Ruthenian Church was placed in the hands of a pretended Cath- 
olic, pledged secretly to effect its ruin. A series of measures 
were adopted by Siemasko in the name of. enforcing Catholic 
discipline to make the usages of the Uniats the same with those 
of the schismatics and to cut off all communion with the Latin 
Catholics. The leading posts in the Church, including the two 
other dioceses, were given to secret adherents of the schism, 
and when the Primate Buhlak died, in 1839, Siemasko, with his 
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two suffragans, lost. no time in presenting a petition to the 
Russian government for the enrollment of the Ruthenian Cath- 
olics of Lithuania in a body in the state church. The request 
was at once granted in spite of the pledges so often given of 
full freedom of conscience for the Ruthenian Catholics. The 
priests who refused to betray their faith were treated as rebels 
against their ecclesiastical head, though Siemasko by his public 
apostasy had forfeited all right to the obedience of Catholics. 
The punishments inflicted for adherence to the faith under these 
circumstances were terrible, and it commenced for the clergy 
some five years before the apostasy of Siemasko. In _ 1835 
several priests were banished for refusing to adopt the schis- 
matic missals introduced by Siemasko as a nominal Catholic. 
After the apostasy of the recreant archbishop not less than a 
hundred and six priests and monks were sent to Siberia, and 
nine hundred and thirty died in prison or banishment, out of a 
total of less than three thousand Catholic priests and monks in 
the three dioceses of Lithuania. The laity, deprived of priests 
and all external profession of their faith, suffered scarcely less. 
In many places the whole population refused to admit the 
priests sent by the apostate archbishop. We can give only one 
or two examples. The five villages of the parish of Dudakomtz 
refused admission to their church to the schismatic prieste and 
guarded it day and night for several weeks in 1841. The gov- 
ernor of the province, Engelhard, came in person with a mili- 
tary force and sentenced five of the principal men to three 
hundred lashes of the knout. Two died under the lash, another 
was sent to prison in a schismatic monastery. The population, 
forced to open their church to the schismatic priests, continued 
to refrain from any attendance up to 1854, when an order ap- 
peared for the exile of the whole people to Siberia if they re- 
fused to accept the state religion. In Porozoff, another village, 
the open resistance continued till 1862; and elsewhere the same 
attachment to the Catholic faith continued to show itself in 
‘ spite of all the penalties of the law. What is still the disposi- 
tion of these Ruthenian Catholics after two generations of en- 
forced separation from the body of the church we have no 
means of knowing. In Russian law they are all schismatics, 
but only the Almighty knows whether in Lithuania, as in Japan, 
the faith still survives in the inner life of the sorely-tried 
Uniats. 

One diocese—that of Chelm, in western Poland—was the 
only Ruthenian diocese permitted still to exist in the Russian 
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Empire after the apostasy of Siemasko, and it was suppressed 
in 1874 by the autocratic will of the new czar, Alexander 
II. The persecutions which followed this last measure have 
continued to our own day. In Austrian Poland alone the Ruthe- 
nian Catholic Church has been spared out of a population which 
but for the despotism of Russia would now amount to nearly 
fifteen millions of Catholics. In raising the head of the Aus- 
trian Uniats to the cardinalate, Leo XIII. at once testifies his 
sympathy with their past and his wish to maintain their na- 
tional rite on a footing of perfect equality with that of the 
rest of the church. The honor bestowed on the Archbishop of 
Lemberg is shared by every Ruthenian Catholic, and we may 
hope that its effect will be felt even by those now condemned 
in appearance to wear the name of the schismatic church of 
the czar. 


MOUNTAINS. 


BY MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 


WE transfixed billows reared to regal Rest— 
Vast Nature’s symbols of the works of Art! 
Despite your majesty, ye manifest 
Earth’s effort to assuage her tortured heart! 
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THE WALLED CITY OF THE NORTH. 


BY REV. B. J. REILLY. 


‘* An eagle city on her heights austere, 
Taker of tribute from the chainless flood, 
She watches wave above her in the clear 
The whiteness of her banner purged with blood. 


‘* Near her grim citadel the blinding sheen 
Of her cathedral spire triumphant soars, 
Rocked by the Angelus, whose peal serene 
Beats over Beaupré and the Lévis shores.” 


—Les Anciens Canadiens, 

HERE are two cities which I have seen in North 

America that still have about them the old-time 

flavor of Europe. One stands on a hill-top and 

its yellow houses bake in perennial sunshine. A 

} beautiful bay rises and falls at its feet; tall 

palm-trees encircle it, and high, forbidding mountains loom up 

behind it. It takes its name from one of the Apostles, and is 
called Santiago de Cuba. 

The other city is built on a promontory; the broad St. 
Lawrence River rushes by its walls and battlements, fertile 
green fields surround it in summer, but for the greater part of 
the year it lies asleep in a pall of snow. 

A Norman sailor, we are told, coming down the St. Law- 
rence, and seeing a rugged pile looming over. the river, ex- 
claimed “Quel bec!” (What a promontory!), and thus gave a 
name to the “ Walled City of the North.” 


VOL. LXIII.—II 
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For many years Quebec was a most active centre, and, as 
every school-boy knows, it served as a battle-ground for the 
French and English in the New World. As early as 1535 
Jacques Cartier pitched his winter quarters on the shore of the 
St. Charles River, which meets the St. Lawrence below the 
present city. On the third of July, 1608, Samuel de Champlain 
founded Quebec, and it remained in the possession of the 
French until Montcalm, letting his valor get the better of his 
discretion, left the impregnable city to do battle with General 
Wolfe on the historic plains of Abraham. Quebec had with- 
stood four sieges previous to this one, and possibly if General 
Montcalm had remained behind the walls of the city, Canada 
would not have passed into the possession of the kingdom on 
which the sun sometimes rises, but never sets, 

The City of Quebec to-day is not a modern city either in 
appearance or in character. The rush of the trolley or the 
clang of the cable-car disturbs not its even tenor. One would 
not be surprised if at night he were awakened by the cry of a 
watchman announcing “3 o’clock and a raw and gusty morn- 
ing.” Quaintness and age cling to this delightful town. The 
French Canadians preserve the courtly manners of old times, 
and it would not seem amiss to find of a summer’s morning 
courtiers and chevaliers, seigneurs, barons, and their ladies, 
dressed in gold and lace, walking the terrace in front of the 








Chateau Frontenac. This aroma of past days—of the time 
when Louis Quatorze, Le Grand Monarque, took the morning 
air in the gardens of Versailles—which still clings to Quebec 
makes it one of the most interesting, of the “show cities’’ which 
the traveller is privileged to visit. 

The author of the novel Le Chien d'Or has written an 
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interesting passage on the great hall of the Castle of St. Louis, 
which admirably groups together those who had a hand in the 
making of New France. It runs thus: 

“Over the governor’s seat hung a gorgeous escutcheon of 
the royal arms, decked 
with a cluster of white 
flags, sprinkled with 
golden lilies, the em- 
blems of French sove- 
reignty in the colony. 
Among the portraits 
on the walls, besides 
those of the late Louis 
XIV.and present King 
Louis XV., which hung 
on each side of the 
throne, might be seen 
the features of Riche- 
lieu, who first organized 
the rude settlements on 
the St. Lawrence in a 
body politic, a reflex 
of feudal France; and 
of Colbert, who made 
available its natural 
wealth and resources, 
by peopling it with 
the best scions of the mother-land—the noblesse and peasan- 
try of Normandy, Brittany, and Aquitaine. There, too, might 
be seen the keen, bold features of Cartier, the first discoverer, 
and of Champlain, the first explorer of Quebec. The gallant, 
restless Louis Buade de Frontenac, was pictured there, side 
by side with his fair countess, called, by reason of her sur- 
passing loveliness, ‘the divine.’ Vaudreuil too, who spent a 
long life of devotion to his country, and Beauharnois, who nour- 
ished its young strength until it was able to resist not only the 
powerful confederacy of the Five Nations, but the still more 
powerful league of New England and the other English colonies. 
There also were seen the sharp, intellectual face of Laval, its 
first bishop, who organized the church and education in the 
colony, and of Talon, the wisest of intendants, who devoted 
himself to the improvement of agriculture, the increase of trade, 
and the well-being of all the king’s subjects in New France. 


* 


SILVER BusT OF FATHER BREBEUF IN NOTRE 
DAME CONVENT. 
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And one more portrait was there, worthy to rank among the 
statesmen and rulers of New France, the pale, calm, intellec- 
tual features of Mére Marie de l’Incarnation, the first superi- 
oress of the Ursulines of Quebec, who in obedience to heavenly 
visions . . . left France to found schools for the children 
of the new colonists, and who taught her own womanly graces 
to her own sex, who were destined to become the future 
mothers of New France.” 

For scenic beauty Quebec is remarkable, and many pens 
have painted its charms in warm words of praise. To step out 
on a fine summer's morning on the deck of the Montreal boat 
as it touches at Point Lévis, on the opposite shore of the St. 
Lawrence, and to see for the first time this American Gibral- 
tar, this double city, one portion lying nestled by the river- 
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IN THE HospiTaL HOTEL Dieu. 


side, and the other portion standing boldly out on the hill-top, 
with the sun glinting on its fortifications, its basilica, and the 
Chateau Frontenac, is a sight never to be forgotten. 
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The surrounding country, also, is picturesque. The two 
rivers meeting below the walls of the city, the villages scattered 
along the St. Lawrence, the water tumbling over Montmorency 
Falls, the pretty Isle of Orleans splitting the river, make a 











LAVAL UNIVERSITY. 


panorama which would weil repay dne, even if there were no 
other way to reach the upper town than, by mounting Break- 
neck Stairs. 

But it is to a Catholic especially that Quebec and its vicin- 
ity is interesting. It was in the early days of American colon- 
ization a centre of great missionary work. Relics and reminders 
of the heroes who carried the Catholic religion to this northern 
country are still to be seen in Quebec. At the Hétel Dieu 
the sisters have piously kept the head of Father John de 
Brébeuf, the Jesuit martyr. The Laval University, over which 
the venerable Cardinal Taschereau still presides; the basilica, 
and the other churches and historic chapels; the Ursuline 
Church founded in 1639, in which Montcalm is buried, and the 
famous shrine of Sainte Anne de Beaupré, are a few of the 
objects which will interest Catholic visitors. 

One cannot but be edified by the important part religion 
plays in the daily life of the people. It surrounds them like 
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the air they breathe. The crosses visible on the many churches, 
convents, hospitals, and other institutions; the “Calvarys” by 
the roadside, the grottoes in the gardens of private families, the 
little chapels for the feast of Corpus Christi, the sandaled monk 
trudging along to his monastery, the tolling of the church bell, 
now ringing the Angelus and again announcing a baptism or a 
death ; the close union and love between the priests and the 
people, give the place an air of Catholicity which does one 
good. It is not now as it was in the early days of the author 
of that charming story, Les Anciens Canadiens, when at the 
ringing of the Angelus bell all noise in the city ceased and 
every,one prayed; but there is still enough public manifesta- 
tion of religion to edify and charm a Catholic visitor coming 
from a non-Catholic country, unless he be one of those Catho- 
lics who believe in continually shaving down his religion so as 
not to shock others who have been brought up in a cold and 


naked faith. 
I witnessed one morning, when sailing from Montreal to 








HOUSE OF SURGEON ARNOIX, WHERE MONTCALM WAS CARRIED TO DIE. 


Quebec, a strange effect of this evidence of religion. There 
was a party of Protestants sitting on the deck of the steamer 
watching the scenery along the banks of the river. Every 
little while a new village would swim into their ken, and the 
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first thing visible would be the spire of a church. Though it 
was earlier than seven o’clock of a week-day, the churches were 
open and people could be seen wending their way along the 
road to hear Mass. 
A young lady in the 
party watched this 
oft-recurring scene 
for some time, and 
then suddenly ex- 
claimed in impatient 
wonder: “Oh my! 
the first and last 
thing with the peo- 
ple of this country 
seems to be their 
religion.” She was 
overpowered by it. 
No doubt her idea 
of religion was the 
occasional reading 
of a chapter or two 
of the Bible, and a 
quiet Sunday after- 
noon. That it should 
be a part of her 
daily life probably 
never occurred to 
her. 
And just here it 
may be apropos to 
say a word about 
non-Catholic visitors 
to Catholic coun- 
tries. A great many 
from the United 
States go to Quebec every summer to see the city and take 
the trip down the Saguenay River to Chicoutimi. Every- 
where the churches are open all the day, so that Catholics can 
drop in to say their prayers. Old men and women scarcely 
able to hobble along are drawn to these churches by the mag- 
netism of Him who dwells within. Little children stop their 
play to enter and say a prayer to la bonne Sainte Anne. A 
quiet French Canadian seminarian dressed in his cassock, a boy 
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wearing the uniform of his college, some young women, a 
business man, a few nuns—people of all kinds may be seen 
almost any hour of the day telling their beads and praying 


CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME DES VICTOIRES. 


before one of the altars. It is strange, considering the great 
respect these people have for their churches, that some non- 
Catholic visitors are forgetful even of the ordinary rules of 
etiquette. They ought to remember the anecdote that is told 
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of the famous Nonconformist minister, Dr. Spurgeon. Seeing 
two young men sitting in the gallery of his church during 
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BREAKNECK STAIRS, QUEBEC. 


service with their hats on, he interrupted his sermon to say 
that once when he visited a Jewish synagogue he immediately 
took off his hat, but on discovering that all the men wore their 
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hats he put his on again. After relating this anecdote he 
turned to the young men in the gallery, and asked quietly, “ Will 
you Jewish young men please remove your hats, as is the 
custom in this church?” The hats came off. Dr. Spurgeon’s 
little joke is worth remembering. 

Most of the people of Quebec, as every one knows, are 
French Canadians. There is a fair sprinkling of Irish Catholics 
in the city and its suburbs. 

The life led by the people of New France is simple and 
good. Henry Loomis Nelson, in Harper's Magazine, has written 
thus of the country of Jean-Baptiste: “In the quiet village, 
where the good curé’s word is law, there is likely to be very 
little brawling and less drinking, for the French Canadians are 
neither quarrelsome nor intemperate. There may be a tavern, 
or perhaps two taverns, where not only guests are received but 
where liquor is sold, but the curé sees to it that they are 
closed very early in the evening. Long before midnight the 
streets of the place are deserted, and a late wanderer need 
have no fear of drunken hoodlums. A _ well-governed French 
Canadian village, where the curé is thoroughly respected be- 
cause of his wisdom and piety, affords a decided contrast to 
many rural communities in English Canada and on our own side 
of the border.” 

Not the least interesting of those whom one meets in the 
provinces of Quebec are the old French curés. There seems 
to be no end of them, and they are as delightful as the Abbé 
Constantin. Some are fat, with a circle of white hair around 
their tonsured heads; others are thin, and these have an 
abundance of long white hair. They are kindly and courtly to 
a degree seldom seen in this age-end. At the sight of one of 
them out walking you instantly recall Austin Dobson’s 
description in “ The Curé’s Progress,” which I find impossible 
not to quote: 


“ You see him pass by the little ‘Grand Place,’ 
And the tiny ‘ Hétel-de-Ville’ ; 
He smiles as he goes to the fleuriste Rose 
And the pompier Théophile. 


He turns, as a rule, through the Marché cool, 
Where the noisy fish-wives call, 

And his compliments pays to the ‘belle Thérése’ 
As she knits in her dusky stall. 
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There’s a letter to drop at the locksmith’s shop, 
And Toto, the locksmith’s niece, 

Has jubilant hopes, for the Curé gropes 
In his tails for a pain d’épice. 


There is also a word that no one heard 
To the furrier’s daughter Lou ; 

And a pale cheek fed with a flickering red, 
And a ‘Bon Dieu garde M’sieu!’ 


But a grander way for the Sous-Préfet, 
And a bow for Ma’am’selle Anne, 

And a mock ‘ off-hat’ to the Notary’s cat, 
And a nod to the sacristan. 


For ever through life the Curé goes 
With a smile on his kind old face; 

With his coat worn bare, and his straggling hair, 
And his green umbrella-case.” 


The old curé with his “mock off-hat to the Notary’s cat” 
has a sense of humor which surprises one to find in so old a 
man. I recall an instance of this humor which may be worth 
recording. 

On the hill-top just behind the rectory of a parish near 
Quebec the summer camp of her majesty’s soldiers had been 
pitched. One day a minister of the Church of England came, 
in company with his wife, to visit the encampment. By a mis- 
take they entered the grounds of the rectory, and the old curé 
met them. After bidding them “ Bon jour” and telling them 
he was their “serviteur,” he noticed that the gentleman wore 
a deep Roman collar. 

Now, the old curé had seen priests from the “ States ” dressed 
just 4ike this, and so he asked the stranger if he were a Catho- 
lic priest. “Yes, sir,” the minister answered, “but I am not a 
Roman Catholic priest. I ama priest of the Church of England, 
and I am on my way to the encampment.” The old curé saw 
the humor of the situation, and shaking his head, as if in sor- 
row, murmured “a priest of the Church of England”; then in 
a solemn way he said: ‘“ Monsieur, I beg your pardon, but my 
duty compels me to tell you that you are on the wrong road.” 
The minister, taking the words seriously, resented them, saying 
that he was not seeking advice in religious matters, but merely 
trying to find the encampment. The old curé appeared not to 
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notice his anger, and grew more stupid and slow. “Yes, you 
are on the wrong way,” he went on soliloquizing, “and it falls 
to the lot of an old man like me to set you right. You wish 
to reach the camp, but you are now on your way to my kitchen.” 
Then, looking up as if from a reverie, he added, “ Follow me, 
monsieur, and I will show you the way that you should walk.” 
The anger dropped from the minister’s face, and no doubt he 
blamed himself for misun- 
derstanding the slow old 
curé. But Monsieur le 
Curé walked in his garden, 
with his breviary under his 
arm, and laughed softly to 
himself. 

From Quebec to Chi- 
coutimi, a trip which most 
visitors to Quebec make, 
gives one a chance to see 
this rugged country, and 
the St. Lawrence and Sag- 
uenay Rivers, both by sun- 
light and moonlight. Mur- 
ray Bay is a famous summer 
resort for English Cana- 
dians. Groups of them 
await the arrival of the 
boat. The young men are 
very English, and the young 
women, in Tam O’Shanter 

MOST OF THE PEOPLE ARE FRENCH CANADIANS. hats and heavy frieze capes, 
seem to have about them the odor of the Scotch heather. 
When the boat draws away they wave their handkerchiefs, and, 
instead of “ Good-night, ladies,” they sing: 


‘“‘Bon soir, mes amis, bon soir; 
Bon soir, mes amis, bon soir; 
Ron soir, mes amis; 

Bon soir, mes amis ; 
Bon soir—au revoir.” 


The sail up the Saguenay, “the river of death,” well repays 
one. “ This river comes from Cathay, for in that place a strong 
current runs, and a terrible tide rises... Such was the old belief 
in regard to this wonderful river. 
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The village of Tadousac, the scene of the wonderful labors 
of the Jesuits and Recollets; Cape Trinity and Cape Eternity, 
the brow of which is crowned with a large statue of the Blessed 
Virgin; and Chicoutimi village, at the head of the river, are 
places of interest, both for the peculiar ruggedness and sub- 
limity of the scenery, and because these spots were the theatre 
of heroic Catholic deeds years ago: 


“When to the sound of pious song, 
Borne by the echoes far along, 
The mountains with the rounded crest 
Stretching afar from east to west, 
By Breton priests with whiten’d hair 
The sacrifice was offered there, 
Whilst, ’mid these scenes so wild and new, 
Knelt Cartier and his hardy crew.” 


It is not an altogether up-to-date country, this land of Jean- 
Baptiste, but it is beautiful; its people are good and kindly ; 
and if it smells not enough of the market-place to please 
us moderns, that defect should not be counted too much 
against it. 
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A TALE OF ANDALUSIA. 


A TALE OF ANDALUSIA. 


BY K. VON M. 
PART I. 


HE thirteenth century is young, and here in Spain 
is full of life. Andalusia looks fair by the light 
of the spring sun, and Cordova, its chief boast, 
proudly wears the laurels of prosperity. But it 
is not vulgar commerce that has added that 

dignified poise to her carriage; the Europeans are beginning to 
listen to the soft Moorish accents. _Their battles long past, 
resting in fancied security on Spanish soil, the Moslems have 
settled themselves to the conquest of letters, and the names of 
Averroés, Al Farabi, Avempace, and their disciples sound from 
this southern land with a new attraction on the jaded ears of 
Europe. 

On this spring day, as the city basks in the high-noon sun, 
its Moorish walls and feathery towers smiling complacently on 
the passing Spaniard, a crowd of scholars come lazily down 
the hill—Moors, all of them, Cordova’s youth, though a warmer 
sun than Spain’s has painted their smooth, dark brows. 
“Philosophy, deep serious mistress,” apostrophizes one of them, 
“ Alezenna makes us court thee. His lectures are as clear as 
our Guadalquivir.”” The speaker was a favorite among the lads, 
and natural was their choice. The youth was somewhat more 
than twenty, tall and of a slender build, his dark skin and 
delicately-carved features betokening the true Moor. 

“Surely Aristotle has a splendid exponent in our master, 
think you not, Azraela?” and he flung his arm teasingly round 
a lad several years his younger, whose clouded countenance 
showed that in this eulogy he did not share. 

“ Alezenna may be great, but he is not to my taste.” 

“You mean you have no appetite for philosophy, Azraela,” 
said a third; “the poetic, the romantic suits your soul better. 
Some lucky rhymer singing of our conquests here in Spain 
would charm you more than all the philosophy in our schools.” 

Now Ziribi spoke again: “But you should be doubly 
attached to Alezenna. It is his fame that brings even those 
Christians whom you long to subdue to our gates.” 
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“That is it,” answered Azraela, “and from him I hoped 
would go the influence that would conquer the spirit of the 
Christians, and bring them to Allah.” 

“He at least leads them from the teachings of their own 
creed, and so prepares them, perhaps, for the eloquence of 
some second prophet,” said Ziribi. 

The two had wandered from the rest, and now paused in 
front of the beautiful mosque. Through the open portals could 
be seen the thousand jasper and porphyry columns, magnificent 
in their varied colorings. Looking on’ that expression of his 
Mohammedanism, Azraela answered: “ Would that I could be 
that prophet! Our fathers have taken the best part of this fair 
land and made it ours; it now remains for us to teach the 
conquered Spaniards our Koran. Ours is the harder task ; their 
faith is stronger than their arms.” 

“Well, see you not that the schools will bring your desire 
nearer to you? Philosophy is the cry of the age, and at Paris 
the teaching of Aristotle is under ban, but the edict is of no 
avail; the youth, infatuated, come to us for the forbidden 
fruit. Seville and our own Cordova are filled with them. 
What their authorities have condemned we will use as our 
instrument of conquest. With the philosophy of Aristotle as 
our lever we will move all Europe.” 

“Yes, Ziribi, and how I long to be another Mohammed to 
lead captive the civilization of to-day”; and the boy’s whole 
expression was as proud as even the realization of that hope 
could make it. 

“ Azraela, when that ambition fills your soul I may as well - 
take my leave. The Koran is safe if there breathe many like 
you. I will fly to the woods and think over my problems for 
to-morrow, instead of dreaming by the mosque of bloody bat- 
tles between the Crescent and the Cross, with thyself ona fleet 
Arabian, coursing hither and thither, with sword unknown to 
sheath, the bravest man in all the mad scene”; and with a 
ringing laugh at his friend’s expense, Ziribi left him. 

Let us follow the older lad as he strolls toward the river 
and across the great stone bridge with which the Moors had 
spanned the stream. How prosperous and changed the city 
was from the old Corduba the Romans had founded there 
thirteen centuries ago! 

Ziribi paused by one of the ponderous arches and meditated 
on the two great ancient races. Roman hands had built the 
city; but the Romans were a memory now, while Greek mind, 
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alive and active, formed and ruled its very thought. Ziribi 
crossed and wandered up the hill on the other side of the 
river, pondering on his studies; but now and again his conver- 
sation with Azraela would turn his thoughts in a different 
channel. He too called Allah his god, and Mohammed his 
prophet ; but despite his Moorish environment his conscience 
painted a nobler ideal of good than any the Koran could present. 
Deeply attached to the traditions of his race, yet no longer in 
harmony with its conception of spirituality, Ziribi had turned 
with all the ardor of his nature to the new philosophy which 
his own Moors were spreading over the world. In the interest 
of his thoughts he utterly forgot the distance he had placed 
between the city and himself, until at length he reached a 
wood. The waning sunlight slanting through the branches of 
the trees bespoke departing day, but the beauty of nature in 
that mellow glow allured Ziribi into the shadows of the forest. 
Well within its depths, a sound strikes on his ear like the 
voice of the breeze, yet more human. Ziribi paused. “’Tis 
but the wind”; and wrapping his haique more closely’ around 
him, he continues. 

Again he hears the sound, now in notes more tender than 
even the gentle wind of spring could sing to awake the bud- 
ding blossoms. He listens, and now distinctly recognizes the 
wild, sweet tones of a viol. Ziribi’s music-loving soul was 
stirred, and he hastily pushes through the trees to find who is 
filling the sombre forest with melody. Nearer and nearer 
sound the notes until, suddenly coming upon an open space, he 
finds himself face to face with their author. The musician 
casts a welcoming glance at the stranger, but to break that 
melody at its height would be an unnecessary sacrilege, for 
Ziribi’s attitude shows that he has no intention of leaving. His 
first emotion of surprise changes to deep interest as he scru- 
tinizes the man before him. 

Most surely a monk—and Ziribi’s life had brought him none 
too near the hated race of priests. He notices the white habit 
and coarse, dark cloak, suited admirably to the countenance 
above it. He observes the broad, intellectual forehead, the 
thin, fine brown hair, the large nose—a face. with every feature 
well developed, but otherwise spare, almost emaciated. Entire 
devotion to one love had stamped its character on these hu- 
man features until it made of them a testimony to the perfect 
goodness and truth of the object of that love. Ziribi dimly 
sees this in the kindly smile, he hears it in the purity of the 
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music, and when the glorious strains cease, and, laying down 
his instrument, the monk says “ Amen,” he feels it in the deep 
conviction of the voice. 

“ Did my music startle you in the midst of these woods?” 
said the monk, as he beckoned the Moor to a seat on the 
mossy rock before him. Ziribi knew not why, but he followed 
the suggestion. 

“Indeed I was surprised to find the forest held such a 
player.” 

“Nor do I trouble it much. It is not often I can come to 
learn of the feathered minstrels,” said the monk. 

“Their master, rather than their pupil, I should say; they 
are sweet singers, but their tiny throats never breathe such ex- 
alted, glorious harmonies as I’ve just heard,” answered Ziribi. 

“ Ah! they have not my inspiration, boy; I was practising 
for Easter. The Resurrection of our crucified Lord was my 
theme.” 

“You played as though the strings were stretched across your 
heart. Easter could not wring such notes from me.” 

The monk looked straight into Ziribi’s eyes as he answered: 
“Tt should; the Death and Resurrection were for you.” 

Challenged by the keen glance, the youth said that of course, 
as the monk could see, he was a Moor, and that Christianity 
and he were strangers. 

“Then may you be so no longer!” answered the monk, as 
he arose and offered his hand to Ziribi. His manner showed 
such friendliness that Ziribi felt it would be churlish to with- 
stand him, and in that grasp each recognized a kindred soul, 
though wide regions of thought and faith otherwise separated 
them. 

“Tell me somewhat of your life, my friend. By your scrolls 
I see you are a student. But ere we begin to talk let us walk 
toward the monastery.” 

Ziribi felt Cordova was far indeed, and, willing to pursue his 
adventure, assented. His companion listened attentively as 
Ziribi talked, smiled when he heard of Azraela’s dreams, asked 
many questions about the schools, but showed the deepest in- 
terest whenever the boy lightly touched upon himself. 

At the edge of the forest the level ground stretched before 
them. Towards the east a rocky hill caught the reflected glow 
of the sinking sun. On its summit stood the monastery, a gray 
stone structure built by the monks themselves. All the skill of 
their hands had been put into the southern end. There rose 
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against the sky the slender tower of the chapel surmounted by 
a wooden cross. Clinging vines gave the stones a darker color 
near the ground, and here and there the ivy had climbed and 
framed a casement. It was a fitting spot for the home of 
monks. Nature here arrayed herself with simplicity and a pure 
dignity in keeping with the holy lives spent within her shadow. 

“It grows late; let us hasten within.” 

They entered the low portal and went down the stone hall 
until they came to a door half open, upon which Father Silves- 
tro rapped. 

At the response “Come in” he entered with Ziribi. 

“T am late to-night, father, but I bring with me news from 
the world without. A wanderer all the way from Cordova. 
He is called Ziribi.” 

“Welcome, my child, to our home,” said the superior in 
a rich, hearty voice, as he arose and closed the volume before 
him. The muscular grasp with which he shook Ziribi’s hand 
showed the white hair was rather premature. “A score of 
miles or more lie between here and Cordova; you must have had 
deep thoughts, my son,” he continued, laughing. ‘“ However, 
we profit by them, for now you must stay and share our fare.” 

The padre’s genial manner thawed Ziribi entirely out of his 
reserve, and he found himself thanking the father and accepting 
the offered hospitality as though to live and sup with monks 
were no new thing to him. He told the superior how the for- 
est concert had ended in his presence at the monastery. 

“So you love music, too? Then I can promise you a treat. 
If you will live as one of my monks to-night you shall listen 
to us sing at Benediction. My son, music is the art most divine. 
It opens for our minds the world unknown, and while under 
its charm we solve the mysterious problem of life and plan 
great deeds with which to adorn our days. Ofttimes the ec- 
static vision ceases with the dying notes, but it has its value. 
It is converted into purity of motive and strength of purpose 
to push forward the practical deeds of life.” 

Ziribi, listening to the father, felt their relative positions to 
be not only host and guest, but—was it possible ?—master and 
he, Ziribi, pupil! 

“But come,” added the father, “ you must be weary. Re- 
fresh yourself with solitude awhile. We will meet again at the 
evening meal.” 

Alone in his cell, Ziribi hastily brushed the dust from his cloak 
and, after bathing his face, sat down to rest. His little adventure 
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absorbed his thoughts. He could almost see the look of horror - 
that would overspread Azraela’s face when he would tell him 
how and where he had spent the night. Ziribi smiled as though 
now more than ever the boy’s fanatic hatred of Christian creed 
and folk seemed childish. At last his eyes left the casement 
through which they had been gazing, seeing nothing but the 
vision within, and as his thoughts journeyed back to the pre- 
sent, they assumed that clear transparent look that showed the 
mind had closed the doors of recollection and was open to re- 
ceive the sense impressions. As they glanced around they 
paused to find they had not observed before the object that 
now seemed to fill the room. On the wall was hung a crucifix. 
Ziribi had occasionally seen this Christian emblem, but never 
before had his mind been interested enough to retain any im- 
pression of it. But now, within the monastery walls, he gazed 
with different eyes upon the sad, carved figure. It was the 
death-scene of the God of the Christians, of him who had said 
“Put up thy sword’—prophetic words to a Mohammedan. 
Ziribi’s gaze seemed to penetrate the bare scene before him 
till he peopled the room with that angry mob on Calvary, and 
filled out the picture with the scant points his knowledge served 
him with, until suddenly the grand humiliation of that great 
Act burst on his soul. The unsatisfied longings of his youth 
were answered in an ideal that transformed the standards of 
his life, and the “degradation of the cross” appeared the 
noblest act of history. From the threshold came the words: 

“Forgive them, Father, for they know not what they do.” 
And Father Silvestro’s voice completed the scene his imagina- 
tion had painted. 

“T have come to break your meditations, my child; the 
meal is ready, and the monks await us.” 

At the long refectory table Ziribi met the rest of the 
household. As the meal advanced, the first sharp hunger being 
satisfied, conversation flowed. 

“This age opens a field for us Dominicans,” said the father 
superior; “even now the light of our order is preparing manu- 
scripts that will startle the schools somewhat.” 

“What, may I ask, is the subject on which he writes?” 
said Ziribi. 

“The great pagan, Aristotle,” answered Father Silvestro. 

“Aristotle!” repeated Ziribi in surprise, and prepared to 
battle for his favorite study. ‘I thought you Christians would 
ha®e nothing to do with the heathen genius.” 


,’ 
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“Ah! but if the Moors will the Christians must; and 
Thomas of Aquin is forging weapons from the gifted intellect 
of the Greek to prove the dogmas of the church,” answered 
the monk. 

“But, indeed, Alezenna, the Averroist—you will admit his 
fame—proves by Aristotle beliefs utterly at variance with your 
faith.” 

“It is the influence of Averroés we would correct,” said the 
father superior. 

“ Are words of such shifting import,’ went on Ziribi, “ that, 
living long after the mind that wrought them into glowing 
sense, they turn traitors and, with the great name attached, 
prove first the Christians to be mad, then fill their churches for 
them ?” 

“Nay,” answered Father Silvestro, admiring the boy’s 
enthusiasm, “you confound the true wisdom of the seer with 
the chaff of his translators. On the other hand, you might say, 
When Aristotle lived he did not worship at a Christian altar, 
how is it that his pagan mind will help us demonstrate our 
faith? It looks like a paradox, but see the eternal nature of 
truth. We possess a grain of it. We assent to it because our 
reason recognizes its lawful food. Where it leads we have no 
choice but to follow. The ultimate flower of that little grain 
may blossom when we are dust, but it will live and command 
assent as long as minds have reason in them. Thus it was 
with Aristotle. His reason, unaided, taught him many truths. 
They are ours as they were his. Faith and revelation have 
but taken us over chasms his finite mind could not bridge. 
To his great powers, however, we owe much. He left us the 
touchstone by which to test our reasoning.” 

“* Alezenna explains the method,” interrupted Ziribi. 

“Then you can appreciate Thomas’s work. It is to the 
white light of the syllogism he submits the doctrines of the 
church. From the trial they came forth unshaken.” 

“Why, then, is the study of the pagan forbidden in your 
schools?” 

“Let Aristotle speak for himself and he will do no harm. The 
danger lies in the mistakes of his translators. Aristotle travelled 
through many kinds of mind, and as many tongues, before he 
reached us through you Moors. The church will give him to 
her children in better form. William of Moerbek is now trans- 
lating him for Thomas from the original Greek. When the 
work is done Aristotle, freed from error, will be placed in Sur 
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universities. Could you tarry with us awhile we would teach 
you the wisdom of the pagan; Alezenna shows you but his 
shadow.” 

“Yes,” said the reverend superior, “stay but till this day 
week, and you shall see some of the manuscripts of Thomas. 
One of our fathers journeys even now from Bologna with the 
precious vellum to keep us abreast of the world of thought.” 

“Indeed,” answered the Moor, “I would like to see the 
work, but I would miss my studies.” 

“ Let me be your teacher for that week, Ziribi”; and Father 
Silvestro’s suggestion ended with a period of decision that half 
shook Ziribi’s unfortified intention of return. “ Let us pursue 
for that short time together some trains of thought we struck 
upon to-day.” 

Somehow reasons for’ going were outwitted by reasons for 
staying, and Ziribi, half willing to give in, found himself at the 
end of the meal a promised guest until that day week. 

Now that I have placed my Mohammedan hero, with intel- 
lect keenly interested in the burning questions of the thirteenth 
century, in the heart of a Dominican monastery, with the 
wisdom of Saint Thomas Aquinas travelling fast towards him, 
ye will conclude that a conversion is imminent. 

Ziribi delayed, and the end of another week still found him 
an inhabitant of the cloister. The daily life of the monks at- 
tracted him, and the charm of Father Silvestro’s cultivated 
mind soon placed Ziribi in the position of willing pupil rather 
than of casual guest. Months passed, and Alezenna was lost in 
a greater teacher. 

Autumn winds blowing past a slender, cowled figure in the 
forest, clad in the familiar woollen habit, gossiped to the 
burnished leaves about the new monk at the monastery. But 
the wind was an artless tattler. It did no harm. It swept 
right over Cordova, and only whistled, and the students coming 
from the school that day never guessed which way the wind 
had just blown; but somehow it hung around Azraela until his 
heart was chilled, and, drawing his haique more tightly about 
him, with a sigh he hurried on. 


PART II. 


Five years have gone and we return to the cloister on the 
hill. Time’s grand cycles scarcely pause to consider so short 
a space, and inanimate things, which seem to be part and 
parcel of time, partake of this serene complacency. The 
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monastery seems in all things to know no change. Is it thus 
with the monks? Their little lot of three-score-ten must arouse 
them to the flight of years. For the stone’s insensibility they 
have brains and hearts to finger-mark each hour. 

To-day they are all astir. White figures from the garden 
are hurrying into the chapel; the monks in their cells have 
dropped their books and pens and are filing out; those in the 
kitchen lay down their work and hasten with the others until 
all are assembled within the frescoed walls. Our same superior 
mounts the steps of the altar to tell the tidings that have 
reached him. A party of Moors, fully armed, is rumored to 
have left Cordova to scour the country round to convert the 
Spaniards or put them to the sword. The little monastery is 
to be one of the first points of assault. The invaders seem to 
be headed by a Mohammedan of some renown, one Azraela. 
At this a tall monk in the choir-loft starts. “ Brethren,” went 
on the superior, “the night is coming on, we have no earthly 
defence ; retire to your cells and pray to God that the storm 
may be averted.” 

Slowly the chapel empties. One figure in the choir never 
stirred. Azraela coming to slay his brethren! Azraela still a 
slave to Mohammed! Ziribi had had his dreams, his ambitions 
too. He had tasted the sweetness of Christianity, and lived in 
the hope of making Azraela, his dearest youthful tie, see with his 
eyes the light of truth. He had waited in vain for a time 
that seemed propitious, but always the rumors from Cordova 
told of feeling running high against the Christians, and to-day 
was not the first that Azraela had been thus mentioned. But 
now the time was ripe for action. That very night the battle 
he had jested about with Azraela the last time he had spoken 
with him would be fought. The Crescent or the Cross’ must 
fall. Ziribi’s eyes are bright with excitement; he knows the 
spirit of his boyhood’s friend, and his own is wrought up to 
equal it. Poor indeed appear the monastery’s chances against 
the armed fanatic Moors, yet Ziribi’s face seems to express the 
joy of triumph. Instinctively his hand goes to the side of his 
girdle; Azraela’s would grasp a scimiter. Ziribi’s too finds his 
weapon. 

“The flame of my life will not go out until I have kindled 
a spark in Cordova.” He leaves his niche in the choir and, 
wrapt in the great purpose he intends to accomplish that night, 
ascends the aisle till he kneels at the foot of the altar. ‘“ Ask, 
and ye shall receive.” It was the prayer of faith, sweet-smell- 
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ing incense to God. The hours roll on, but Ziribi in his com- 
mune with the Eternal knows no time. His kneeling figure is 
erect and his clear, bright eyes look as though they had 
pierced the veil of the Tabernacle and looked with a kindling 
reverence within. 

“ Azraela would claim us at the point of the sword for 
Mohammed; let me at the foot of the cross claim them for 
Thee. My God, with St. Paul I would say, ‘I long to be dis- 
solved and be with thee,’ but let me not find my ransom in the 
blood-stained hand of Azraela. To-night perhaps thou wilt call 
me. So near hast thou come to me, my Lord, that to pray to 
live is agony, but banish me longer from thy presence and 
save Azraela from crime.” The impassioned prayer went on. 
“OQ Mary! O Mother! who knowest what I sacrifice when I 
pray to live, ask thy Son for the conversion of the friends of 
my youth.” 

The ghadows deepened till they were lost in gloom, and 
only the light of the sanctuary lamp flickered before the altar. 
The moon rose in the heavens till its pale light shone through 
a window high up in the stone wall of the chapel, and lit with 
a pallid glow the face of the monk still kneeling there. The 
moon shone on and silvered the hill-sides, climbing higher be- 
hind the clouds, till it pushed them aside and glided out to 
peer again down into the chapel; but now Ziribi, prostrate on 
the altar steps, met its clear, cold radiance. 


“What think you, Ennez, is it that road or this that will 
take us to those loud-tongued Dominicans?” 

“If I remember aright, the guide said to take the path 
that wound up the hill,” answered the young Moor. 

“Let’s ask the others; there’s no time to be lost chasing 
wrong roads”; and the two horsemen galloped back to meet 
the armed company coming across the plain. 

But no decisive voice settled the confusion until suddenly 
the leader spurred his horse a few paces ahead and peered into 
the forest, then turning in his saddle, he said: “ Hush! yonder 
is one of the foes we seek. What does the friar out so late? 
We'll track him to his home. Spurs to your steeds, boys, for, 
by Allah, he goes quickly!” 

“Think you not, Azraela, yon monk is turning us away 
from the convent?” said a younger Moor as he rode up to the 


leader’s side. 
“Perhaps there are two paths, Betasho; but,” turning to 
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Ennez, “is not the light, free step of the monk ahead like 
Ziribi’s? Dost remember him? I can see him that day as he 
left me at the mosque; his cloak blew round him like the 
friar's beyond, and the same swinging gait took him away from 
my view”; and Azraela sighed as he rode. 

Now again Betasho asserts that the monk is leading them 
back to Cordova. But Azraela will not turn. His gaze is 
riveted on the black figure ahead as though he would make 
the past live again in the resemblance he sees. 

“Wait here!” he shouted back; “I’ll see the face of the 
man ahead if I never make a Mohammedan.” 

Azraela was excited and did not notice that he never gained 
on the figure before him, but hurried on as fast as he might 
through the woods. Out over a plain he dashed just in time 
to see the monk enter a wood on the left. He feels his horse 
quiver beneath him as he digs spurs into his tired sides. The 
monk has vanished within the forest and Azraela fears to lose 
him, till through a break in the trees he sees him pause on a 
rocky slope. His own steed can scarce reach the spot. At 
the foot of the rocks he drops from his saddle and climbs. 
There stands the monk on the jagged stones, his back toward 
him. The pointed hood has fallen on his shoulders and his 
carriage possesses a dignity that suggests power far more than 
Azraela’s armed form. 

Azraela clanks his scimiter, but the monk heeds not the 
noise. Impatient, he advances and touches him on the shoulder. 

“Friar, I have followed thee to learn where lies thy 
home?” 

The monk turned and the moonlight shone straight on his 
face. 

““ Ziribi, ’tis thou!”’ and Azraela would have fallen had not 
Ziribi’s arm upheld him. 

“Yes,” he answered, “for this night have I waited these 
five years, Azraela.” 

“ But, Ziribi, why this dress? Thou art a Moor.” 

“*Tis because of my Moorish blood I wait for thee.” 

“Thou a monk! I came this very night to make the 
Christians worship the prophet or die. Where hast thou been 
these many years?” 

“ Look,” said Ziribi, and he pointed to a narrow path in 
the distance winding round a hill like a thread across the land- 
scape, “and that spire surmounts the tower of our chapel; in 
the morning take that road, you and your horsemen, in the 
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woods, and ere noon you'll rap the knocker at the cloister 
door. We’ll meet again. Azraela, dear heart, I did not forget 
thee. This night God has answered my prayer.” 

“What mean you? For what have you prayed?” 

“That you might understand. See, even now the veil is 
torn away?” 

Over the whole scene a light as of a hundred moons was 
spread. The bare branches of the trees with a last quick 
rustle, like angels’ wings, sank into silence, awaiting a beloved 
Presence. The unwonted radiance converged around the rocky 
mound and Azraela looked up to see the source of all this 
glory. On the summit stood a Figure. Every line breathed 
majesty, while the tender eyes looked with deep inéffable love 
on Ziribi. The silver light bathed the dark-robed monk as he 
knelt there in happiness, but the proud Moor stood in the 
shadow without. At last a countenance of perfect beauty, 
though marked with exquisite pain, turned toward Azraela. 
He was forced to his knees. A voice which was sorrow incar- 
nate spoke : 

“My son, in my agony I saw thee, and thy unbelief didst 
add to my bitter cup. On my cross a cry went up for thee, 
and now behold for whom I weep.” 

Azraela looked to the west and saw the glittering mosque 
of Cordova filled with his brethren shouting “ Allah is god, and 
Mohammed is his prophet!” What foolishness it seemed! 
“Like the Jews and the pagans of yesterday, they will. not 
believe. I weep for those that disown my sacrifice; but the 
heart of man cannot look on me glorified without loving, and 
for this, my child, bring me thy brethren.” 

At that divine commission the heart of the Moslem awak- 
ened and he knew his Redeemer. 

A trained mind free from the autocrat Prejudice has reason 
alert to absorb truth wherever it appears. For others if the 
jewel lies in a hostile camp it is disguised, so that though 
they capture the enemy their warped eyes find not the 
“pearl of great price.” 

When it sees fit, Infinite Justice and Infinite Mercy points 
truth out, in a flash, lying there perhaps among a thousand of 
things that birth and race and custom had scorned. 

As the Moor gazed the vision left him, and he turned in 
wonderment to Zirii; but he too had gone, and, more in the 
other world than this, Azraela sank to the ground unconscious. 

The morning sun finds Ennez with his leader. 
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“ Ennez, let us be off. He showed me the path to the 
monastery, and by noon we’ll meet him again; my soul is 
thrilled to the depths and I would not delay.” 

“Of whom, Azraela, dost thou speak ?”’ 

“Of Ziribi, of course.” 

“Was he the monk in the woods?” 

“Yes,” answered Azraela dreamily, as he turned and gavea 
peculiar low whistle which brought his Arabian whinnying to 
him from his browse in the field. 

The mysteries Azraela had witnessed left their impress in 
the preoccupied greetings with which he met the rest of his 
band, and the steadfast way he pursued the path pointed out 
to him, though the tower was no longer visible. The little 
company wondered what dream in his sleep on the hillside had 
changed the spirit of their leader. Azraela said not a word of 
boasting triumph now on their journey toward the’ monks. 
But yesterday, as he looked over his followers to judge of their 
strength and equipments, he was the very embodiment of the 
character he had chosen. 

His firm seat in the saddle and muscular frame physically 
seconded the temperament his face portrayed. Iron will showed 
in the strong jaw, though an acute observer would notice that 
the chin, slightly thrust forward so that the lower lip closed 
tight on the upper, indicated obstinacy rather than the higher 
determination lent to the countenance by the repression of self- 
will. To his companions his wondrous night was a sealed book, 
but Azraela had perused it well, and the man of yesterday was 
changed for ever. 

The sun took its appointed .course, blazing on the frozen 
ground till here and there it burst the icy bonds of a tiny 
stream, which, with wild, glad laughter at its freedom, babbled 
on over its pebbly bed. The cavalcade paused not till it 
reached the monastery. 

Yes, the sun was high in the heavens. Ziribi had said it 
would be noon. 

With a nervous jerk of the knocker Azraela raps on the 
door. No answer comes. The place looks deserted, and, as the 
clatter of their horses’ hoofs dies away, it leaves the atmos- 
phere strangely quiet. But as Ennez is about to knock again a 
sound breaks the stillness. ‘ Miserere mei, Deus” sounds on 
their listening ears. 

“ Let’s around to the chapel; they’re at their orisons,’ 
Betasho; and, tying their horses to the neighboring trees, a 


, 


said 
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strange group sought entrance at the Dominican chapel. A few 
had grasped their scimiters, but Azraela’s was thrown on the 
lawn without, as with head uncovered he entered, first, the open 
door. 

The noon-day sun shone through the windows and the door, 
illuminating the fresceed walls, An old friar’s willing brush had 
pictured there the great scenes of his Master’s life, and his heart 
had added to his skill till the painted walls were eloquent. 
Clouds of incense half hid the altar, except where the shim- 
mering candles pierced the fragrant veil. Mass was over, and 
the three priests with the cross before them stepped down from 
the altar, and, as they chanted, incensed a bier. Azraela sought 
among the cowled heads to discern Ziribi, but the poise of the 
pointed hoods must have shown some difference to an anxious 
eye; he was not there. In an.agony of suspense Azraela rushed 
up the aisle té- ‘the head of the bier, and with one movement 
tore away.the cloth and looked at the face reposing there. 

“ Ziribj,t’* was the, énly sound, but, as that-cry rent the chapel, 
Azraela fell across the cold, calm form. A white-haired priest 
gently raised him from the bier. As he lifted his eyes they 
turned towards the altar, then wandered back to the dear face. 
They had met again. Slowly he comprehended the meaning of 
it all, and. with the utmost reverence he bent and kissed the 
pale brow, then turned to the monks and said: 

“Cease your lament. Learn from me that the soul of him 
you mourn lives in heaven,” and in awestruck tones, as though 
relating God’s affairs, Azraela told his vision on the rocky 
slope. 

“We are the conquest of his life. But yesterday we sought 
you out as enemies. He brings us suppliants to your altar. 
O Ziribi! when my hour is spent, thou wilt meet me again 
with our Lord”; and Azraela sank on his knees beside the 
bier. 

A string vibrates on the air as a familiar hand draws the 
bow until the grand notes of a “Gloria in excelsis Deo” flood 
the chapel, and monk and Moor, kneeling there together, tes- 
tify Ziribi’s victory. 





PERE EYMARD, 
Founder of the Congregation of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


THE PRIEST OF THE EUCHARIST AND HIS 
APOSTOLATE. 


BY E. LUMMIS. 


QW much the good God has loved me! He has 
f led me by the hand to the Society of the Most 
Holy Sacrament. All his graces have been a 
preparation for this, and the Eucharist has been 
ieceieiiuaae the dominant thought of my whole life!” 

We ave before us a picture of the zealous Apostle of the 
Eucharist in this our day, Pére Julien Eymard, founder of two 
religious orders: of the Priests’ Eucharistic League—Prétres 
Adorateurs—and of kindred associations and works that were 
to reach all classes of society, and unite them in loving adora- 
tion before the tabernacle. 

A most ascetic face, truly, consumed as it were by an in- 
terior fire, and bearing the impress of an indomitable will and 
unflinching mortification of self. Yet in life the strength and 
severity of his countenance were ever softened bya smile and ex- 
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pression of benign and winning sweetness. We would fain, did 
space permit, portray something of the interior nobility of soul 
that made him what he was—that laid, in entire annihilation of 
self, the foundation of a personal influence vast and universal. 
Peter Julien Eymard was born at La Mure d’Isére, in the south 
of France, on February 4, 1811. His first baby steps followed 
his pious mother in her daily visits to the church, and his infant 
soul turned to the tabernacle as an opening flower to the’sun. 
He loved the Eucharist almost as soon as he was conscious 
of his own existence, and at four years of age envies his elder 
sister’s frequent 
Communions, and 
begs her to pray 
that he may be 
“ gentle, and pure, 
and good, and 
may one day be- 
come a. priest.” 
Thus early do 
the impressions 
of Divine grace 
manifest them- 
selves. The Eu- 
charist is ever the 
law of his life, and 
once a priest him- 
self, he yearns to 
sanctify the priest- 
hood, and to light 
in the very sanc- 
tuary the undying 
flame that shall 
burn before the 
tabernacle. 
Though blest 
with a God-given 
innocence, Pére 
Eymard attained R, P, TESNIERE, SUPERIOR-GENERAL IN 1890. 
the height of 
sanctity, as all must, by continual effort. It was to him but a 
greater incentive to perfection, and the record of his early 
years tells of his ardor for the sacraments, his unflinching self- 
restraint, and his rigorous penance. 
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The remembrance of his First Communion brings tears to his 
eyes thirty years after, for it was in that ineffable moment of his 
first interview with our Lord that he promised to become a priest. 

There were 
many obstacles to 
be overcome ere 
his vocation could 
be carried out, but 
at last, after three 
or four years of 
edifying prepara- 
tion in the semi- 
nary at Grenoble, 
he was one of the 
first admitted to 
the tonsure, a 
mark of superior 
virtue as well as 
excellence in his 
studies. 

His notes of 
retreat have been 
preserved, and 
one can _ follow 
step by step his 
growth in grace, 
and wonder at the 
persistent and he- 
roic efforts he 
makes to detach 

EXPOSITION OF ee FRIEDLAND, ParIs. his heart from all 
earthly affections, that he may be wholly fashioned and moulded 
to the Master’s ‘will. 

The Eucharistic grace is marked and ever increasing. He 
lives, as it were, in the shadow of the tabernacle, and traces to 
it every inspiration of his life. 

He was ordained in 1834, and labored for five years in 
Chatte, and later in Monteynard, as parish priest, where his 
memory is still held in loving veneration by the poor, among 
whom he “went about doing good.” 

But he felt a higher call, and entered the Oblates of Mary, 
then recently founded. The rude trials inseparable from all 
beginnings, by a merciful design of Providence, thus prepared 
him for those through which later he was to lead others. 
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He rose to eminence in his order and was made provincial, 
but neither honors nor varied and engrossing responsibilities 
ever weakened his love for his Divine Master. But now the 
graces of his life were to bear greater fruit. His life-long at- 
traction pursues him. He longs to bring the whole world to 
our Lord in the Eucharist, by preaching, by interior direction. 
He promises henceforth to devote himself to this end, 

“One afternoon in January, 1851,” relates Pére Eymard a 
few days before his death, “I went:to Notre Dame de Four- 
vitres. One thought absorbed me: our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament had no religious order of men. to honor him in this 
Mystery of Love, no religious“ body making the Eucharist the 
one object to which their lives should be consecrated. One ts 
needed. 1 prom- , 
ised Mary to de- 
vote myself to 
carrying out this 
idea.” Headded, 
with indescribable 
emotion, “Oh, 
what hours I 
passed there!” 

“ Did you then 
see Our’ Lady, 
that you were so 
strongly impress- 
ed?” some. one 
asked. 

This was a 
vital question. 
He had not ex- 
pected it. A 
“yes” rose to his 
lips, but was _ half 
repressed through 
humility. They 
dared not ques- 
tion him further 
as to the particu- 
lars of this visfon, 
but from _ that 
moment, as he continued to relate, he devoted himself to the 
labor of founding an order expressly devoted to the Blessed 


MONSTRANCE AT AVENUE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 
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Sacrament withean ardor and perseverance that overcame all 
obstacles. 

Four years were to elapse before the foundation of the new 
order — years of 
painful suspense 
and trial. 

On one hand, 
Pére Eymard was 
restrained by the 
rules of prudence, 
of religious obe- 
dience, the fear 
of delusion, the 
thought of his own 
unworthiness and 
frail health. On 
the other, drawn 
by an _ irresistible 
attraction, and 
dreading to be 
unfaithful to the 
call of God. He 
submitted the idea 
of the order and 
a draft of the 
Rules to His Holi- 
ness Pius 1X., who 
blessed and com- 
mended the work, 
saying the church 
had need of it. 
But the end 
was not far off. 
First came how- 
HABIT OF THE SERVANTS OF THE Most HOLY SACRAMENT. ever, to Pére 
Eymard, the greatest sacrifice of his'life. He must renounce 
his vocation as Marist, and break asunder the ties of seventeen 
years of mutual toil and religious affection. His nature was in 
the Garden of Olives, .When the final moment came he was 
sent by his superiors to make a retreat in order to decide 
the question that had cost him such terrible mental struggles. 
Three bishops were to judge the matter. Pére Eymard put him- 
self wholly into the hands of God, submitting to every possibility. 
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But when the difficulties seemed insurmountable, God him- 
self cleared them away. The three venerable prelates came to 
an unanimous decision, and declared that God’s will was too 
clearly manifested to admit of any further doubt, and that 
henceforward Pére Eymard must devote himself to this work 
alone. 

He had at first only two companions, Peter and John, but 
the supper-room was ready. The Archbishop of Paris, most 
anxious to assist the work, gave them a temporary dwelling in 
a house formerly occupied by the Ladies of the Sacted Heart. 

Here the “Religious of the Most Holy Sacrament” began 
their work like true apostles, sharing the absolute poverty of 
their Divine Master. Their first years were marked by trials 
of every kind, but Pius IX. blessed anew the work and its 
author, enriching it with precious indulgences, and signing the 
laudatory brief with his own hand. 

The object of the society was to honor the Holy Eucharist 
by means of the perpetual exposition. The religious lived to 
adore, to honor, to serve our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 
and were It taken away they would cease to be. They were 
not to refuse all external apostolate, but were to confine them- 
selves to those works bearing more directly upon their one 
noble end. 

Jesus Christ, though annihilated and concealed under the 
sacramental veils, is yet King of Heaven and Earth. His chil- 
dren, therefore, should seek by their interior sacrifices and 
external honor to restore to him the homage he has sacrificed 
for our love, and continue upon earth a service that corre- 
sponds as far as‘possible to the glorious adoration of the saints 
and angels in heaven. “Our Lord will be taken from his 
tabernacle. He will be exposed. He will reign. His religious, 
therefore, form his court upon earth. He is the Master, and 
they are the servants whose sole occupation will be to minister 
to His Divine Person.” 

They are not to share the toils of the missionary, or devote 
themselves to any absorbing ministry. ‘“ They only serve the 
Royal Presence, and take care that the Master ts never left alone.” 


Pére Eymard’s religious meet in common, without any privi- 
leges, following the model of family life, and united solely by 
the bond of Divine Love. 

Adoration is their distinctive duty, and all others are sub- 
servient to this. Each religious devotes two hours during the 
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day, and one at night, to adoration, the Blessed Sacrament 
being perpetually exposed. 

The Divine Office is recited standing and in choir. There 
are no severe penances or fasts, but the spirit of the order is 
that of entire self-annihilation. One must be always and every- 
where at the Master’s ser- 
vice, must refer to him all 
personal honor, talents, and 
distinction. The religious 
are ever encouraged to give 
to our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament the homage of 
a love that reaches the he- 
roism of self-sacrifice as a 
natural expression of duty. 
“To think always of the 
Master, to work for the 
Master, with one’s eyes 
ever upon the Master, and 
not upon earthly things.” 

To the silent homage of 
the heart is joined an apos- 
tolate of zeal for the reli- 
gious of the Most Holy 
Sacrament. They are to 
spread throughout the world 
the incendiary spark lighted 
in their own hearts and to 
bring all classes of society 


under the influence of the 
a BS TABERNACLE DooR AT MOTHER CHURCH AT AVE. 
Sun of divine love. FRIEDLAND, PARIS.—SYMBOLICAL GROUP REP- 


By the work of the “ First. RESENTING THE WORKS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Communion of Poor Adults” 

Pére Eymard brought to our Lord numbers of children and 
young persons who had passed the age when they could have 
entered the parochial catechism classes, or were unable to at- 
tend by reason of the long hours of work in the factories and 
shops. ‘The number of persons who have not made their First 
Communion is very great,” he used to say; “and a young man 
who has not this safeguard is in great danger. He has no re- 
straint over his passions. Later he becomes a bad father, and 
often a dangerous citizen.” Pére Eymard sought out these 
poor souls, and after developing their stunted intelligences, and 
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teaching them the truths of religion, obtained from their employ- 
ers a short holiday of a day or two, and gave them a retreat. 
Then, dressed in holiday apparel, provided by charitable hearts, 
they made their First Communion, and, after a little feast for the 
body, went away rejoicing. This work has borne most consol- 
ing fruits. The children, later, bring their parents, or an elder 
sister or brother, for the blessing of a Communion, and are en- 
couraged to return every year to perform their Paschal duty 
in the chapel so full of sweet memories. 

By means of the “Aggregation of the Blessed Sacrament ” 
and the Guard of Honor Pére Eymard opened a vast field for 
cultivation. By these associations the laity were led to share 
in the Perpetual Adoration, by giving an hour weekly’or month- 
ly to this gracious duty. These adorers were further sanctified 
by means of sermons and pious leaflets, and encouraged to de- 
vote themselves especially to Eucharistic works, to assist in 
preparing the poor for First Communion, and to provide for the 
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INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF THE Most HOLY SACRAMENT, MONTREAL. 


administration of the Viaticum. These associations have already 
found favor in our own country. Besides the members of the 
Aggregation, as represented by the house of the Fathers of the 
Most Holy Sacrament in Montreal, the Church of St. Francis 
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Xavier, New York, has registered in four months nearly goo per- 
sons making a weekly adoration at consecutive hours, and the 
Rev. Father Smythe, of New Bedford, Mass., counts in the 





ALTAR AND EXPOSITION OF MONTREAL CHURCH. 


Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 2,200 members. Pére 
Eymard founded, in 1851, a religious order for women under 
the title of “Servants” of the Most Holy Sacrament, with the 
same end and rule as the Priests’, and sharing the favor of the 
perpetual adoration. It is, however, a wholly contemplative 
order. 

But the priesthood was ever his first and dearest affection. 
Besides providing a shelter in his religious houses for those 
whom he called “the veterans of the sacred ministry,” and giv- 
ing retreats to the clergy, he longed to secure to consecrated 
hearts a means of keeping alive the spirit of prayer, the divine 
food of recollection, which, amid the labors of parish duty, 
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they are so seldom permitted to enjoy. Thus was founded the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, numbering in 1894 29,310 inscribed 
members. Of these 360 belonged to the United States. The 
American members, now numbering 2,500, held their first con- 
vention at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, in August, 
1894, and this meeting has resulted in the Eucharistic Congress 
at Washington. The association unites the priesthood in the 
fraternal bond of Jesus Christ, requiring them to spend one 
hour every week in adoration before the tabernacle, leading 
them to come from the Eucharist as Moses from Sinai, or the 
Apostles from the Cenacle, full of fire to announce the Divine 
Word. 

Pére Eymard died in 1868, worn out with his labors and his 
zeal. His body rested in death before the very altar at La 
Mure where as a little child, coming to “listen to Jesus,” he 
had been won to his service for ever. But in thirty years his 
order has spread throughout Europe and found a congenial soil 
in. America. There are five houses of the order in France, and 
others at Rome, Brussels, and Montreal. 

It is consoling to be told that in Paris, where wickedness 
and infidelity so abound, the stone steps leading to the Chapel 


PERE CHAUVET, RELIGIOUS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE Most BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT, WHO DIED IN THE ODOR OF SANCTITY. 


of the Perpetual Adoration are continually worn away by the 
thronging multitude of adorers, rich as well as poor, who 
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haunt the sanctuary, and that gentlemen of rank and fortune 
share the nocturnal adoration with the poor artisan. ‘“ One 
hears confessions there from morning to night,” remarked one 
of the fathers to me not long ago. 

It was my good fortune recently to visit the church of the 
order in Montreal, of which the accompanying photographs give 
some impression. It was crowded to the doors. The high altar, 
resplendent with flowers and lights, was a brilliant sight. In 
front of the regal mantle an imposing ostensorium told of the 
Divine King, ever waiting to bless ‘his children. Within the 
sanctuary priests were kneeling in. adoration, while outside the 
railing members of the Guard of Honor, distinguished by the 
white ribbon and medal of service, shared their watch. The 
soft strains of the “ Tantum Ergo” trembled in the air. But 
far above all evanescent beauty of ceremonial was the deep 
and lasting impression of the Living Presence of the King— 
loved and publicly reverenced as became the reality of Faith. 
It was the central, the crowning mystery of religion ac- 
centuated in a manner that must eventually leave its impress 
upon the times. There is a future for the Eucharistic devotion 
in America, and the fire is already kindled. Pére Eymard 
sleeps in peace, but his spirit lives on in the order he has 
founded. What could be more impressive than his almost 
dying words to his loved children: ‘“ What does it matter if I 
am taken away? Have you not always the Holy Eucharist?” 
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BLESSED MARY. 


BY JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE, 


THE pale silver light of a soft 
southern night 
Is less bright than the light 
of her presence ; 


scatters the dark, 
Is less sweet than the laugh 
of her pleasance ; 
And her mien and the 
sheen 
Of her eyes show the 
queen, 


i Though her garb is as rough as a peasant’s. 
) . 


é And the gold of her hair, and the gold of her fair 
‘ And bewitchingly beautiful features, 
Make of Mary the light, make of Mary the bright, 
The most lissom and lovely of creatures ; 
And the rose of her mouth, 
Like the rose of the south, 
Makes her sweet lips the purest of preachers. 


Oh! the forehead of pearl of this amber-haired gir], 
And her eyes full as blue as a beryl, 
And their long silken fringe, and her cheeks’ rosy tinge, 
And her figure as straight as a ferule, 
All have entered my heart 
And refined every part, 
And have made a life bloom that was sterile. 








BLESSED MARY. 


A diamond of blue is less perfect or true, 
Is less pure than my star of the ocean; 
And the smile is as bright as an alexandrite, 
Of the lady that owns my devotion. 
Oh! the beautiful doe, 
Nor the cygnet can show, 
So much grace as my Mary in motion. 


I can see the maid now with her low, pensive brow, 
And her round, open throat, and the jasper 
Of rosy-red lips that are pressed to the tips 
Of the fingers of Him who would clasp her: 
The most beautiful Child, 
Little Jesus the Mild, 
Who is putting His arms up to grasp her. 


I can hear her low voice, and my pulses rejoice 
As they beat to the musical measure ; 

I can see the swift blush, as ‘the Child with a rush 
Flings His arms round His beautiful treasure ; 


As He laughs in His glee, 
While the Maiden Marie 
Sweetly smileth to see the Boy’s pleasure. 


I can see the warm light of her eyes in the night, 
As she looks at me out of the glooming; 
And her young piquant face, all illumined with grace, 
Sets the flowers of my heart all a-blooming ; 
And the scent of her hair, 
Floating out on the air, 
Is the violets, the night-winds perfuming. 


And I press the pink tips of her fingers to lips 
That have learned to belaud her and love her; 
And I thrill to the touch of her hand overmuch, 
With a joy born of Heaven above her; 
While the Seraphim sing, 
Silver wing unto wing, 
And the Cherubim round her head hover. 
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Oh! what is the worth of the beauties of earth 
Compared unto that of my jewel? 
Or what is the grace of a beautiful face 
If the heart be corrupted and cruel? 
I cry “fie!” on the light 
Of an eye like the night, 
When the life is a dark one and dual. 


Give, give me the maid of the amber-bright braid, 
Sweet Mary, the virginal mother: 
My dove and my love, pure as heaven above, 
In the eyes of our Saviour and Brother. 
Oh! the Maiden Marie 
Is the true-love of me, 
And I want not the love of another. 
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HOW WE PACKED THE ‘“ MISSIONARY BOX.” 


BY ROBERT J. ANDERSON. 


ion * ELL, if thet ain’t wuth more’n ninepence then I 
ain’t no judge. Why, you can’t get stockings 
like thet in Shepard Norwell’s for less’n six 
shillings, and these was knit by old Miss’ Kings- 

Opp OPrI ONION bury. I know when she knit ’em, too. ’Twas 
jest before the Mexican War, and thet was the most outrageous 
war ‘twas ever trumped up for nothin’ ’tall, ‘cept to make this 
country bigger’n ‘twas. Land sake! it’s big enough now, good- 
ness knows. I don’t know as I object much how bigger it 
gets, if the people is all God-fearing. Well, Josiah Kingsbury 
he was a man that was terribly fond of adventure, and when 
he heard of the war down in Mexico, there wan’t nothing thet 
could hold him back. His wife she cried and took on dread- 
ful; and his mother she come over, and she reasoned and 
argued, but it wan’t the least mite of use. So Miss’ Kings- 
bury she sent for her sister—she ‘twas Mary Ann Brummitt— 
and she come, and she argued, and she reasoned, and at last 
she stormed and scolded. 

“ Well, Josiah Kingsbury wan’t to be moved by such means 
as them, and he jest held up his head as peart as any of ’em; 
and when they was all through, he says, says he: ‘ Now, Jessie, 
I’m a-going, and I’m a-coming back a general.’ 

“And I believe he would-a-too, but he got killed down in 
some outlandish place among them Mexicans, and so he never 
come back; but General Scott he said that Capting Kingsbury 
was as brave a man as ever he see. 

“T do wonder how she could part with thet pair of stock- 
ings.” 

The ladies were assembled in the “sitting-room” of Mrs. 
Stone’s house, in the old town of Shakum, in one of the New 
England States. Their purpose was to pack the “ missionary 
box.” 

The Congregational church in the town of Shakum was at 
this time in a flourishing condition, and the ladies who were 
assembled on this October morning were well known as church- 
members to all the Conference round for their charity to the 
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poor, and the large annual subscriptions they made to the 
American Board. Ever since the migration had begun in the 
thirties to “the West,” they had regularly sent their “annual 
box” to the missionaries “out West.” The packing of this box 
was attended with a great deal of formality, and a hearty 
turkey dinner which accompanied it was not the least impor- 
tant feature of the occasion. The box was regularly packed on 
the last Thursday of October; this day of the week being 
chosen because “most of the clutter of the first part of the 
week was got out of the way by Thursday,” as Miss Goodnow 
said. 

About six weeks before this the minister would announce in 
the meeting on Sunday morning, and again in the afternoon, 
the following notice: “The missionary box will be packed at 
Mrs. Stone’s the last Thursday of October. All those people 
who have donations of clothing for the missionaries and their 
families will send them before that date to Mrs. Stone’s house.” 
Then perhaps the “ Missionary Hymn” would be sung, and I 
remember on more than one occasion a sermon was preached 
on missions. 

The bundles and packages kept coming in daily, and a 
special closet was kept set apart for their reception ; there they 
were stored unopened until the eventful day which was ap- 
pointed for their packing arrived. These packages contained 
clothing both old and new, worn and sound, but in all cases 
fit for use, and, as we shall see, much of it representing a great 
deal of self-denial. A good Yankee housewife would have 
despised herself had she sent anything for the “ missionary 
box” which would have been rejected by the committee. 

What a day it was when they assembled at Mrs. Stone’s 
house in Shakum! Strong, burly women, some of them hitch- 
ing their own horses in the sheds near the Stones’ house, and 
politely refusing assistance from the boys who were ready 
enough to help them if required. At last by ten o’clock they 
would be all there, and the work of untying bundles, putting 
strings in shape for future use, and the pricing of each article 
kept them all very busy. There was the great, generous, huge- 
mouthed box itself, looking as if its capacity was too large to 
be filled, a fitting symbol of the big-heartedness of these gen- 
erous people. This box, with a pair of splendid blankets, was 
the gift of Mr. Stone, who was a wholesale dealer in dry goods 
in the city. 

Such was, and no doubt still is, in many a town in New 
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England the annual custom; and many of my readers will 
recognize old friends around the table at Mrs. Stone’s before 
we part company. Mrs. Stone was president of the “Sewing 
Circle,” and had been chairman of the Committee on the Mis- 
sionary Box for years; and on this day, when old Mrs. Kings- 
bury’s stockings had developed such a flood of recollections 
from Mrs. Wheelock, she was trying to preserve her gravity of 
countenance, and at the same time endeavoring to keep a record 
of each article, and the value thereof, in a little book which she 
had convenient for that purpose. This was the invariable cus- 
tom, and the reason given was this: “ The Merchants’ Dispatch 
must know the value of the contents of the box, and so we 
have to tell them as accurately as we can.” 

I believe some of these ladies would have felt guilty of 
falsehood if they had put a value on the box without the trou- 
ble of pricing each separate article. I will not say either that 
another reason for estimating so carefully the value of their box 
was that they might be able to exult over, if possible, “the 
largest box in the Conference being sent from Shakum.” : 

“Well now,” said my aunt, “I want to know if Mrs. Lin- 
coln hain’t sent that barége dress that she had made the fall 
when Tom Thumb was to the Town Hall! She’s got so fat 
late years she can’t wear it no more, and she was awful choice 
of it too. I see her the last time, I guess, she ever had it on. 
"Twas that summer the lightning struck so many places down 
back of our house in the woods. I was out one day in the 
middle of July, and ‘twas hotter’n mustard, and the sweat run 
like rain. I met Miss’ Lincoln up on the new road by the old 
red house, and she did look uncomfortable I can tell you. I 
actually thought that she’d just burst right straight through 
that dress.” 

“And I do declare if it ain’t about as good as new. She 
set a store by this I know, and I should think she would hate 
to part with it,” remarked Miss Whitney, as she put it aside 
after a careful survey of the garment through her gold-bowed 
spectacles, and from between the false curls that hung like two 
bunches of black-walnut shavings beside her cheeks. “It’s just 
in apple-pie order. There ain’t a moth-hole nor a worn breadth 
in it. Why, it must be worth ten dollars, Mrs. Stone; what do 
you think?” 

“Here are some of poor old Widow Hemenway’s stockings 
that she knit herself,’ said Mrs. Tarbox. “I was there the 
other day, and she is as chipper as a squirrel in nut-time. You 
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wouldn’t think anything about her being blind to hear her talk. 
I told her that these stockings was worth seventy-five cents, 
and she just laughed at the idea. Well, says I, if they ain’t 
worth that much, you'll just have to let the Lord price ’em, 
because you’re a-giving "em to the Lord, and he will pay you 
for ’em, and a good price too. Then she just looked kind of 
solemn for a minute, and said: ‘You don’t suppose the Lord 
cares anything about blue yarn stockings, do you?’” 

While these little conversations and anecdotes were being re- 
hearsed in various parts of the room Mrs. Stone made her notes 
as the different articles were appraised, and also made sundry 
trips to the kitchen, to see after the dinner. About half-past 
eleven the work was suspended, and a short rest taken. The 
children came in from school, bashful and blushing to hear the 
comments made by the kindly women, who were glad to see 
them. Then all went out to dinner. 

There was in Mrs. Stone’s fariily the enfant terrible of 
whom she could never say, “There you are.” This was 
Arthur. 

The day before this packing day, when his mother was 
making a pudding such as only her skilled hands or those of some 
of the same family could make, he was there. His many ques- 
tions became annoying, and at last in an unfortunate moment 
his mother made a remark that sent him away fast enough, 
but which he reproduced the next day, to her great consterna- 
tion. 

Dinner progressed; the boys had picked their drum-sticks ; 
the ladies had praised the cooking of the turkey, to Mrs. 
Stone’s delight, but at the same time thinking in their hearts 
that their own method was far better. They were generous 
eaters too, and turkey, with potatoes, Hubbard squash, onions, 
celery, cranberry sauce, with the rich giblet-gravy and stuffing, 
made a good foundation for the pies and pudding which came 
on for a “second course.” The ladies were all helped, and all 
the children had their share of pudding, when Mrs. Stone 
turned to her youngest: ‘“ Arthur, my child, will you have 
some pudding?” Every one turned to see the rosy-cheeked 
lad; and he in his high, soft voice replied, ‘‘ No, I thank you. 
I saw it made.” 

A curious expression of the face was observed on more 
than one of those at the table. 

“T was mortified most to death. What possessed you to 
say such a thing?” said his mother that night. 
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“Why, mother,” said the boy naively, “you told me yester- 
day to go out of the kitchen, because if I was round when 
you were making things and saw them being made, I wouldn’t 
want to eat them. And I didn’t.” What reply could be made 
to this? 

Later in the afternoon, when the box was about full, there 
came out of a newspaper parcel a long-tailed broadcloth coat, 
which seemed to be quite new. It was “a real fine garment,” 
as Mrs. Eaton truly said; but where it came from was a mat- 
ter of conjecture until the hero of the dinner-table was ques- 
tioned. He asserted that “old maid Hains” had left it at the 
door, and that he had taken it and put it in the closet, and 
forgotten to tell anything about it. 

“But,” said Mrs. Dutton, “how did she come ‘by it? It 
does seem queer that old maid Hains should have a man’s 
coat to give away.” 

“Yes, of course it does*seem kind of peculiar; but I know 
the history of that coat,” said Mrs. Theobald, a good-natured, 
fat and rosy old lady of seventy-five; ‘“‘and more’n that, it’s a 
mighty interesting history too.” 

When Mrs. Theobald told a story it was always a good 
one, and she possessed the rare faculty of not telling the same 
one more than once. So she was listened to with greater 
attention. 

“You see, when old maid Hains was a girl, she was the 
liveliest and spryest of all them Hainses, and they were a 
wide-awake crowd too. She was a regular harum-scarum thing 
when she got on a horse, side-saddle too; and without any- 
thing but a halter she’d make that animal gallop and jump 
like all possessed over ditches and fences, just like a man. 
She was engaged to a young man by the name of Rice, from 
over to Medway. His father was Aaron Rice, who was married 
to her ’twas Lucy Starbuck, whose father, Sam’l Starbuck, kept 
the cider-mill near Grout’s Corners. He made good cider too, 
and father used to say it was strong enough to draw a ton load 
of hay. Well, as I was saying, old maid Hains that is now, she 
was engaged to Stephen Rice, of Medway. They do say they 
met at the cider-mill first, and that it was a case of love at 
first sight. So whenever Mr. Hains had to go over to the 
Corners, Patience she had to go too; and somehow or another 
Stephen Rice he always was there. Things went on this way 
for a year or so, till one day young Rice he came a driving all 
the way from Medway up to Salem and to the Hainses. He 
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had no end of bear’s grease on his hair, and tallow on his best 
cowhide boots, and his clothes looked as nice as if they’d just 
come out of the band-box. He drove up, hitched his horse to 
the fence, and went right into the barn, where Mr. Hains was 
to work in the hay. He didn’t waste no time, and says he: 
‘Mr. Hains, I just drove over from Medway to see you ona 
little matter of business.’ Mr. Hains he got right down from 
the haymow, and came out into the yard to see what the 
matter was. 

“Now, the Hainses and the Rices both of ’em set great 
store by themselves. Miss’ Rice’s great-grandmother on her 
mother’s side was an Edwards, and Mr. Hains’s wife’s mother 
she was a Mather, some sort of relation to the eminent divine 
of that name. 

‘“So when Stephen Rice asked Mr. Hains for Patience, he 
said: ‘Come right in, young man, and see mother and Patience.’ 
So in they went, and there was Miss’ Hains peeling apples for 
pie, and Patience, with her sleeves rolled up, making pastry. 
They both jumped up, and Mr. Hains he said: ‘ Mother, here’s 
young Mr. Rice wants to know if he can have our Patience 
there—I don’ know as you can get along without her unless 
you keep a hired girl.’ 

“ Miss’ Hains she just put her apron up to her face and she 
cried, and Patience she ran right out of the room. Well, the 
upshot of it all was that after a little bit of haggling, which I 
guess was more for form’s sake than sincerity, the marriage 
was agreed upon, and Stephen Rice he drove back to Medway 
after dinner the happiest man you ever see. 

“TI remember the Sunday they was cried in meeting, and 
all the people craned their necks to look at the Hains’s pew; 
but Patience she wan’t there. Well, they did make the great- 
est preparations for the wedding because it was going to be in 
the First Church, and everybody from far and near was going. 
Patience and her mother they went to the city by the coach 
that used to run then on what we call the ‘old turnpike.’ 
Stephen Rice he met them in Boston, and went shopping with 
them, and did considerable courting too I guess. There was 
people sewing up at the Hains’s for a whole week before the 
wedding was to come off. 

“Well, the day came at last, and a fine hot day in July it 
was. .All the church windows were open, and there wan’t a 
vacant seat except the two front ones for the wedding party. 
There hadn’t been such a crowd in the church since old Priest 
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Howe was installed there twenty-five years before. The new 
organ was a-playing, and the instruments was a-going on doing 
their best to render good music, like the ‘Ode on science,’ 
‘Fly like a youthful hart or roe,’ and a lot more. 

“At last old Mr. Howe came out and sat down on the 
platform behind the pulpit. Every one expected that they had 
come, and turned their heads to see. But there wan’t any one 
there. Pretty soon Mr. Hains’s best carriage came driving up, 
and in they all come and went up to the minister’s pew. Mr. 
Hains spoke to Deacon Strong, and he shook his head. He 
was asking if the Rices had come yet. Well, they waited for 
nigh onto an hour, and then my big brother, who told me this 
story, and Jim Armstrong, who married her that was Rebecca 
Carter, they got on horseback and started off to see where the 
bridegroom was. They took the old path to Medway, and 
near Eames’s old red house they met the whole family of the 
Rices with the dead body of Stephen. 

“It seems he was bound to ride horseback so as to get 
there before the rest of the family, and the horse threw him 
off in some way, and there he was lying dead in the road with 
the horse near by when the rest of the family come along. 

“T don’t think I will ever forget the excitement. Mr. Hains 
was called out first, and then he took out Patience and was 
going to tell her that something had happened; but before he 
could help it she saw Stephen’s dead body. She gave just one 
look at it, and said, ‘Perhaps it is better so,’ and they took 
her home. 

“They carried Stephen into the church and laid him down 
on the communion-table in front of the pulpit, and Mr. Howe 
he preached like one inspired, on Sudden Death, for three- 
quarters of an hour. Then the choir sang: 


“ «How long, dear Saviour, oh! how long 
Shall that bright hour delay? 
Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.’ 


“Patience, she went home and went to work as-if nothing 
had happened. When she stood up the next Sunday in church 
she was dressed all in black, just like she dresses now. They 
say she never smiled again. That’s over sixty years ago.” 

While this story was telling Mrs. Eaton had found a lit- 
tle scrap of paper in a pocket of the coat. Can anything 
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escape the eye of a Yankee housekeeper? It contained these 
words: 

“TI have kept this coat in memory of one whom I loved. 
And as it has kept my heart warm toward him, so may it keep 
your body warm, whoever may receive it. fe « Fg 

“There, that just shows I was telling the truth. That is 
Stephen Rice’s wedding coat; the one he had on when he was 
killed.” 

Mrs. Stone remarked as she placed it on the top of all the 
other things in the box: 

“There are hearts going out to the missionaries as well as 


clothing.” 





CUPID’S COMING. 


BY WALTER LECKY, 
2) YOUNG man sat, 
Of this and that 
To think, beneath a shady tree; 
When tit-a-tat 
And pit-a-pat 
A little elf came running free. 


His rounded head 
To curls a-wed, 
His talking eyes of merry blue, 
And by his side 
A quiver hide, 
From whence an arrow dart he drew. 


Fie, fie! the shame, 
But true the aim, 
He cleft the youngster’s heart in twain. 
And from that day, 
So legends say, 
Date all our castles built in Spain. 





Navajo CapTaIn ToM, Fort DEFIANCE, 


WHERE THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT. 


BY M. J. RIORDAN. 


RATTLESNAKES, tarantulas, centipedes, bron- 

chos, Gila monsters, horned toads, cactuses, 
manzanitas, Spanish daggers, sand-dunes, deserts, 

mirages, scalps, war-whoops, savages—how spon- 

taneously these horrors associate themselves in 

the popular mind with the word Arizona! It may not be 
truthfully denied that each one of the desolations enumerated is 
perfectly at home in one part or another of the vast Territory, 
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though many of them are languishing and soon will have 
perished from the earth. 


THE PASSING OF THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


The Indian group, for instance, is fast passing away. War- 
whoops are scarce articles even now, and of no commercial 
value except in literary trades. Scalps are becoming more 
numerous, but, in the present year of grace, they are used to 
conceal the shafting and cogs and friction-pulleys in the head, 
instead of gracing, as in days gone by, the handsome tennis- 
belts one time affected by the suave Apache. The Indian 
himself is with us yet, but not so ostentatiously as a few years 
ago. Then he was a mightily important factor in the life of 
every white man in the Territory; now he becomes an object 
of remark in much the same manner as the weather does. In 
those days if the Apache or Hualapai told the settler to ride 
with his face toward the tail of his broncho, the settler obeyed ; 
if the Indian said “Git,” the settler forthwith “got.” But the 
whirligig of time has brought a new order of things, and now 
the Apache and the Hualapai and the Mojave and the Supai 
and the Navajo and the Hopi are but slightly in evidence. 
They serve merely as a dash of color on the landscape, as a 
novelty for the entertainment of the sentimental traveller, or as 
a thorn in the otherwise comfortable berth of the Honorable 
Secretary of the Interior. As an element of fear, they enter 
into the mind of the fix de sttcle Arizonian to about the same 
degree that the Fiji Islander does in the mind of the New 
York swell. 

It is surprising how quickly events take on the air of anti- 
quity’ in these our rapid times. So distant now seems the 
barbarity of the Apache outbreaks to the majority of our peo- 
ple that I doubt very much whether the name Indian would do 
respectable service as a bogey with which to frighten children. 
The day of the aborigine is indeed past. All our thought of 
him is covered with the merciful haze of time, which in his case, 
as in so many another, conceals, in great measure, the ugli- 
ness and the cruelty, and leaves before the eye the softer fea- 
tures only. 

The traveller of to-day, passing through Arizona by either 
of the railways that cross the Territory, sees nothing of the 
Indian beyond the few frayed-out specimens that haunt the 
railway stations, seeking the gullible passenger whom they may 
wheedle out of “two bits” for a peep at a papoose, or for a 
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ridiculous image in pottery, presumably a god, but really a 
fake. These railway-station Indians are not by any means fair 
representatives of the territorial tribes. On the reservations, 
far removed from towns, may still be found the tall, straight, 
eagle-eyed giants of song and story. But the spirit is gone 
from the latter quite as much as from the former. The vices 
of civilization have broken the bodies while ruining the souls 
of the station hangers-on; but the physique, at least, of the 
reservation Indian has been spared. The one, however, is now 
as harmless as the other so far as the white man is concerned. 
Indeed, the Indian is no longer a terror in the land. 


SERPENT JURISPRUDENCE. 


In many parts of the Territory rattlesnakes, and the kindred 
species of pests hereinbefore duly set forth, have their habitat. 


GILA MONSTER. 


The danger from these, as from the Indians, exists far more in 
imagination than in fact. The purpose of rattlesnakes’ creation 
surely was not to harass humankind, though they seem, inci- 
dentally, to serve this end with a considerable measure of suc- 
cess. In actual life no more obliging set of creatures can be 
found than these same rattlesnakes, tarantulas, etc. Give them 
half the road, or a full quarter even, and you may go through 
life in the very midst of snakedom, “in maiden meditation, 
fancy free,” so far as they are concerned. They are quite able 
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to protect their own interests, however, and are fully conscious 
of their capabilities in this respect. They are not given to 
vain boasting nor to offensive swagger, but, though such be 
true, it is well to be careful in the matter of treading on their 
tails. If you observe the proper forms of etiquette toward 
them while in their preserves, they will do as much by you. 
With them “might is not always right.” Indeed, rattlesnakes 
and their fellows are not the reckless free-booters they are 
popularly believed to be. Respect them, and you in turn will 
be respected ; interfere with their inalienable right to possess 
their tails in peace, and the chances are that you will be gath- 
ered to your fathers with neatness and despatch. 


MONSTROUS VEGETATION, 


Gustave Doré used all the power of his mighty brush to ex- 
press utter abandonment to desolation in his picture “ Hagar in 
the Wilderness.” Cliffs of naked rock to her right, with faces 
hard and pitiless, but less so than the face of him who drove 
her forth; ‘no cloud above to shield her homeless Ishmael from 
the relentless sun. But most cruel detail in all the bitter scene 
is a little bush, resembling a cactus, springing from out the 
rock immediately before the kneeling figure of the mother. 
More than half the harshness of the wilderness is expressed in 
this little thorny bush. The immovable rock, the hateful sand, 
the empty water-jar—nothing in all the scene seems so remorse- 
lessly forbidding as the spines thrown out from the grossly 
fleshy body of the bush, protecting it from the very touch of 
the stricken woman. She might lean against the cliff, she might 
kneel on the sands, she might press the empty jar to her lips 
—the bush alone, like Abraham who had driven her out, she 
might not even touch. On the hills and cliffs and deserts of 
Arizona may be seen to-day thousands of clumps of cactus 
bearing a close resemblance to the bush that gives so much of 
hardness to Doré’s picture. Perhaps it is the closeness of actual 
suffering, in the person of Hagar, to that which may produce 
pain, as represented by the thorny bush, that causes us to in- 
vest the plant in the pictures with a repulsiveness not observed 
in its Arizona relative. The latter has a rather pleasing effect 
in the landscape, and in some situations and in some of its 
varied forms it is the distinctive feature. Growing in the rocky, 
pine-clad passes of the mountains, its pale-green body thrown 
out in strong relief by the granite-gray of the rock, and with 
yellow or purple flowers, whose petals are as filmy as butter- 
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flies’ wings, resting on the edge of the flat, oblong, spine-mailed 
stalk, the cactus of the opuntia variety is a restful thing to look 
upon. 


UNCHISELLED ARCHITECTURE. 


On the southern hills and plains fluted suhuaros—the Corin- 
thian columns of the vegetable world—give a most unique 
character to the scene. It would seem that ages ago the land 
must have been covered by vast edifices, of which these cactus 
pillars are the only remains. So long ago did ruin come that 
no debris is there, nor the slightest unevenness to indicate 
where mighty walls have crumbled into dust. Nothing but these 








shafts, hewn of sterner stuff, tell the tale of architectural magni- 
ficence, but they still stand as perfect as on the day they left 
the sculptor’s chisel. The architectural impression which they 
convey is so vivid that one would not be surprised to come 
upon a fragment of entablature clinging to the apex of a col- 
umn, or a bit of classic capital half buried in the sand at the 
base. How stately they are, how massive, and, most remarka- 
ble of all, how utterly cheerless! One would hope to find as 
much softness and flexibility and life in marble. And yet they 
bear glorious tufts of purple bloom. But, as though they feared 
to lose their architectural guise, they blossom and bloom under 
cover of darkness only, and for a single night. Beneath the 
stars they assume their vegetable character, putting forth flowers 
of such delicate hue as might cause the rose, with very envy, 
to blush to deeper crimson. When morning comes the flowers 
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are gone, and the Cereus Giganteus is once more the stately 
Corinthian column saved from the wreck of centuries. 

Besides these two varieties of cactus, there are in Arizona 
many other species; some graceful but angular, reminding one 
by the fantastic manner in which the parts are hinged together 
of those curious devices moulded and carved on Japanese vases, 
while others are stunted and rotund after the manner of pot- 
bellied Chinese images. 

The whole Arizona cactus tribe is regarded by the average 
Easterner as one of the chief of the ten plagues of the Terri- 
tory. But this is a grievous mistake. To detail their utility, or 
to inquire into the liberal designs of Nature in providing this 
peculiar form of vegetable growth for the waste places, would 
take up too great space. It will be sufficient to remark that 
many @ desert traveller has slaked his thirst at these living 
fountains, and owes the preservation of his life to the provi- 
dence that placed them where they are. 


““NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT.” 


And these plants can do no possible harm if due regard be 
had for their rights. They do not thrive on town-lots or on 


other valuable real estate; hence they are not in the way. 
They are not so prolific as to choke up county roads; hence 
they do not filch taxes from the settlers’ pockets. In addition 
to all this, the cactus, of whatever variety, is the most thoroughly 
American of plants. It is pre-eminently so by birth and in 
spirit. Before Columbus set sail it was here, and was elsewhere 
unknown. It is the plant above all others indigenous to Ameri- 
can soil and foreign to every other shore. Its independence 
demonstrates its American spirit. Out on the desert, where 
sometimes rain has not fallen for eighteen or twenty months, 
the cactus prospers and bears its richest flowers. In sheltered 
passes of the mountains, on the exposed sides of cafions, it is 
found nestling among the rocks. But nothing may tamper with 
it—neither bird nor beast, not even man. Its formidable 
thorns are always “at home” to callers. It will not be “sat 
upon,” and in this last trait especially is its Americanism prom- 
inent. I happen to have known a dapper lieutenant of the 
United States army who unwittingly sat upon one, and he gained 
thereby much experience in a very short time. He had been 
used to riding in the saddle before his adventure with the cac- 
tus, but for some time thereafter he adopted other modes of 
transportation. 
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Like the Indian and rattlesnake, the cactus group of Arizo- 
na terrors is found, upon examination, to be nothing more than 
a kind of bogey which the superstitious dwellers in the .jungles 
of the East conjure up in their timid minds. The reality falls 
far short of equalling in horror the conception, and oftentimes 
a thing of real beauty is unhappily converted into a fright for 
ever. 

Beside the animal and vegetable pests credited to Arizona 
is another set, which may be called the physical. Under this 
heading fall the deserts and sand-dunes. 


IN THE DESERT LIGHT. 


That a great area in Arizona is, at the present time, a waste 
is undeniable. Mile after mile, in some portions of it, is to all 











‘* As MUCH OF A DESERT AS THE GREAT. SAHARA.” 


intents and purposes as much of a desert as the Great Sahara. 
And a desert is a terrible place. Nothing more pitiable may 
be said of a human being than that he is deserted. Such an 
one is a man set apart from others by reason of misfortune. 
He stands alone in sorrow and misery, in such a condition that 
the sympathies of his fellows may not reach him; sometimes 
even the hand of God seems to have withdrawn its support. 
So is the desert a place seemingly lacking all those things that 
go to make up the gladness and beauty of the ordinary land- 
scape. No water, no greenness, no animation. Dulness of 
color and thirst and silence here have their abiding place. 
“‘Lost in the desert”; what utter abandonment in this expres- 
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sion! “A voice crying out in the desert”; how this moves the 
human heart! “And immediately the Spirit drove Him out in- 
to the desert, and He was in the desert forty days and forty 
nights.” Calvary itself seems not to have been more terrible. 
But as there is no human soul without gleams of brightness, 
so there is no desert scene without touches of nature in her 
gentler mood; least of all are the waste places of Arizona so 
abandoned. The sun shines nowhere. more brightly; the 
midnight skies are nowhere more clear, not even on _ the 
dancing Neapolitan bay. Here one can scarcely believe that 
a belt of atmosphere, attenuated though it be, intervenes be- 
tween earth and sky, so unalloyed is the light. You bathe 
in it, feel it, touch it. There is no escape from it. No shadow 
of foliage steals one atom of it; no roof-tree, far as eye may 
reach, offers refuge from it. All-pervading, on an Arizona de- 
sert you are, indeed, alone with light and light’s holy Creator— 
God. 

In the northern part of the Territory is a great stretch of 
country to which has been given the name “ Painted Desert.” 
A happier name was never given, for painted indeed this land 
is; not in the decided colors of the rainbow, but in the vary- 
ing shades of evening clouds. The painter is the same that 
tints the clouds, but the canvas is of different texture. Here it 
is the sands and soil. The yellow and gray and white of the 
sea-shore; the full, rich red and brown of fallen autumn 
leaves; the pale green of the sage brush are thrown in bold 
dashes on this canvas, and softening all is the hazy temper of 
the sunlight. And at the sky-line—the background of it all— 
about the last hour of day, a band of rose appears and melts 
into the sapphire of the vault above.. As the sun disappears 
the line of rose floats gradually upward, giving place at the 
horizon to a belt of blue, made softer than the expanse of like 
color in the higher heavens by the radiation of heat from the 
sands of the desert. A purple glory comes over all when the 
sun is gone and “all the air a solemn stillness holds.” The 
coloring of the clouds, and more, is on the Arizona deserts at 
the twilight hour; the Spirit of God broods over all. 


THE LAND OF MIRAGE, 


On the desert, too, are seen those wonderful lakes that bear 
no sails, slake no man’s thirst, and whose waves beat noiselessly 
on mimic shores. ‘Painted oceans” are these, the mirages 
of the desert. You see them, stretching away in the distance, 
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when the noon-day sun is baking the gasping earth, their waves 
sometimes dancing and sparkling, sometimes placid and shim- 
mering, always refreshing to the sight of the traveller. Bays 
and promontories mark their shores. Islands float on the sur- 
face of the waters and oftentimes cattle seem to be cooling 
themselves in the quiet inlets where shadowy cat-tails and 
sedges grow. Everything that may emphasize the delusion is 
there. The beauty of it all is enhanced by the environment. 
To no one is a rose more charming than to him who has come 
upon one blooming in an unexpected place; to no one is the 
sight of water so refreshing as to him who is surrounded by 
the desolation of drought. Who will doubt, then, that to him 
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who comes upon the lake in the desert the most attractive 
aspect of nature is revealed? Who will wonder that he feels the 
cool breeze and the tonic of the spray against his cheek? 
Indeed, though you be aware that it is a delusion, you can 
hardly keep from expanding the chest to drink in the imaginary 
freshness of the air. 

How strange it is to try to reach one of these elusive lakes! 
Though they seem no more than a half mile from you, no 
distance travelled will bring you closer to them, and they dis- 
appear from before your very eyes with a slight change in the 
atmospheric conditions. One day I was driving along the 
Little Colorado River, which touches the southern edge of the 
Painted Desert, and I saw, some distance before me, a shallow 
body of water spreading out in a broad sheet. It was ap- 
parently an overflow from the river. I could not understand 
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how it could be such, however, since the current of the river 
was very low. I puzzled over the matter till I concluded that 
a sudden freshet had come down some time before, had over- 
flown the banks in a spot where the land sloped gradually 
away, and that the current had now resumed its normal level. 
What was my surprise to find, after driving a considerable time, 
that the waters still spread out before me, but always at the 
same distance ahead. This was the first mirage I had ever 
seen. The overflow theory was so satisfactory, the illusion 
itself so perfect, even to the reflection of the cotton-wood trees 
that grew near the river’s bank, and to the peculiar effect of 
the restless waters encircling the tree-trunks, that I could not 
bring myself for a time to believe it unreal. But such it was: 
“water, water everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” 

The desert has had its tragedies with no eye to see but the 
eye of God. Who has not read of them? and who that has 
did not shudder at the reading? In the Cincinnati Art Museum 
I saw, a few years ago, a picture that undertook td reproduce 
such a tragedy. A poor Indian alone on the desert, kneeling 
in the sands under the meridian blaze of the sun, his pony 
dead beside him, nothing but glaring light around, his reason 
fled, “but a step between him and death.” Such was the 
artist’s vision, and seeing it one could not but feel that the 
desert has its dead as the ocean has; but the ocean is so 
merciful ! 

Such are the deeper shadows in a land “ where the sun shines 
bright.” That they are but shadows, and grateful ones from 
some points of view, I trust this sketch may have made ap- 
parent. 
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A BRAVE PRIEST. 
BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE, 


b ITH Rome in the hands of a government which 
B 6©is blatantly infidel and anti-Christian, with the 
Holy Father driven to complain of his position 
as almost intolerable, and with France, once the 

; Eldest Daughter of the Church, ruled by those to 
whom the ancient glories of Catholic times are hateful, we are 
apt to regard the days in which we live as very bad times for 
the Church of Christ. And no doubt we are justified in so re- 
garding them. As long as each Mass which is offered up is 
followed by special prayers for “the liberty and exaltation of 
the church,” we may be sure that, in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, the church is still fettered and oppressed; and 
indeed every-day experience shows this to be the case. Still, 
there is nothing to be gained by discouragement, and in this 
paper I propose to chronicle a few facts which will illustrate ~ 
the very much worse condition in which the church found her- 
self at the end of the first decade of the present century. Be- 
tween that period and our own, however, she has triumphed in 
many glorious and unexpected ways. The power—seemingly 
irresistible—which sought, at least in part, to deprive her of 
life, is passed away and forgotten. The church which eighty- 
odd years ago was, to all human appearance, at the last gasp 
in Napoleon’s empire is as full of divine vitality as ever; and 
what the great emperor strove in vain to accomplish in the 
second decade of the century will certainly not be effected by 
his successors in power in the last. 

It is, of course, a terrible evil and scandal that the Pope 
should be deprived of his temporal power. But at least he 
remains in Rome. In the Vatican itself he is free, though he 
is virtually a prisoner within its walls. 


IMPRISONMENT AND ESPIONAGE AT SAVONA. 


Pius VII. was not merely deprived of temporal power, he 
was secretly kidnapped out of his palace and was forcibly re- 
moved in a locked-up carriage out of his capital. For two 
years he remained a prisoner at Savona, and during part of 
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that time he was not merely cut off from all communication with 
his spiritual children, but deprived of all his counsellors, of his 
confessor, and for a time at least of all human companionship, 
except that of his doctor and his jailer. More than this, he 
was actually deprived of books, and even of writing materials, 
by the childish cruelty of Napoleon. Nor was even this all. 
To persuade this feeble old man, who was suffering from a pain- 
ful disease, to yield to the tyrant’s will he was systematically 
deceived as to the opinions and wishes of the cardinals, bishops, 
and theologians of the church. Many of the members of the 
Sacred College who remained faithful to their Head were de- 
prived of their office, their revenues, and their purple. Some 
were sent to out-of-the-way places, while others, who consented 
to act as tools of Napoleon, were commissioned to visit the 
Pontiff on the pretence of advising him, though they had ac- 
tually put their signatures, before leaving Paris, to papers pro- 
mising to counsel the Holy Father according to the emperor’s 
will, 

It is very wonderful to read the history of Napoleon’s deal- 
ings with the Holy See, and to watch how miserable was the 
failure of this astounding genius, who hitherto had not known 
what failure meant, in his efforts to break down, either by phy- 
sical ill-treatment, by deceit, by mean device, by forgery, or by 
cajolery, the magnificent constancy and fortitude of this single 
old man. Against the Rock of Peter the greatest of earthly 
conquerors spent his strength as ineffectually as the tide beats 
against a granite cliff. As Pius VII. himself said, when in his 
prison at Savona: “ When opinions are founded on the voice of 
conscience and the sense of duty, they become unalterable.” 
And not only did Napoleon fail to enslave the church, his 
persecution recoiled upon himself and grievously embarrassed 
him. 

Amid the darkness of persecution, amid the sad scenes of 
prelatés false to their trust and truckling to an earthly master, 
it is consoling to read of one. man at least who feared not to 
stand up in the very presence of the emperor himself, and, by 
his gentleness, simplicity, and truth, to vanquish the false argu- 
ments on which the tyrant relied in carrying out his base pur- 
pose. 

The man to whom I allude, a simple priest named Emery, 
will ever be held in honor as one who, in a dark and danger- 
ous time, loved conscience better even than peace, and, when 
publicly called upon by the emperor, feared not to speak the 
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truth with boldness, yet with humility, knowing well as he did 
so that he was braving the tyrant’s wrath. 


NAPOLEON’S MEANNESS. 


Except his life, indeed, M. Emery had little or nothing to 
lose. For riches and honors he cared not at all. Everything 
which he did value he had already lost for conscience’ sake. 
He had been the revered and beloved head of the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice. Of this post Napoleon deprived him—and will it 
be believed on what ground? Cardinal Somaglia had consulted 
M. Emery as to whether it would be lawful for him to be pres- 
ent at the marriage of the emperor with Maria Louisa. M. 
Emery replied that if his eminence felt a scruple, “it might be 
better not to attend, as conscience binds.” For giving this ad- 
vice the venerable priest was turned out of the home which he 
loved so well. For years he had lived a holy and useful life 
within its walls, training up generation after generation of priests, 
and sending them forth to the work of his Master’s vineyard. 
But of what avail was this? He had offended a tyrant who 
seldom forgave, and he was dismissed. 

It is true that the emperor afterwards dissolved the seminary 
itself, as well as other missionary congregations, at the same 
time positively forbidding missions to be preached, because he 
feared that through the missionaries the truth of his dealings 
with the Holy See might become known. But it was the coun- 
sel given to Somaglia that brought upon M. Emery his special 
sentence of banishment from his home. 

At the same time Napoleon was far too sagacious not to 
see the greatness of such a man, and not to value his opinion 
at its proper worth. No doubt he thoroughly realized the enor- 
mous support which M. Emery could give to his plans, if only 
the saintly priest would take his side in the controversy. And 
the time came when the emperor specially summoned him to 
the palace to give his advice. Before relating the scene which 
then ensued it will be well to recapitulate very briefly some of 
the circumstances which led to it. 


THE EMPEROR AS BISHOP. 


Napoleon, who could not endure that any one but himself 
should possess power in his own dominions, determined, having 
now imprisoned the Holy Father at Savona, to rule the church 
himself. To begin with, he attempted to get into his hands the 
instituting of bishops. He was, however, soon assured that this 
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was impossible, and that to deal with such a question a council 
was necessary. Such a council, therefore, Napoleon determined 
should be held. As a preliminary step, he proposed to a com- 
mission certain questions. These questions assumed as a settled 
point that the pope should in future have nothing to do with 
the instituting of bishops in France. What the commission had 
to do was to advise on the steps to be taken-to supply his 
place. 

The report was so worded as to comprehend anything, and 
Napoleon at once saw that its tenor, if acted upon, would rid 
him of the pope. It advised the convening of a “ National 
Council,” and it was clearly implied that this assembly might 
override the pope if he refused to submit. 

It was in preparation for this “Council” that the emperor 
summoned to his side the members of his “ Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission.” With them also came Prince Talleyrand, Cambacérés, 
and other dignitaries. 

Of this commission M. Emery was a member, but, like our 
own Blessed Thomas More, he was averse to controversy, and 
probably, like all who are strong in the hour of trial, he dis- 
trusted his own strength. Anyhow he absented himself from 
the meeting. 

Napoleon sent him a special order to attend. Finding him- 
self thus forced to go, M. Emery betook himself to prayer. 
Falling on his knees, he begged for strength and light. These 
were not denied, and with perfect calmness he accompanied the 
bishops, who had been sent to summon him, to the Tuileries. 

Napoleon began the proceedings with a speech which, in 
the words of Cardinal Consalvi, “ was nothing but a tissue of 
erroneous principles, falsehoods, atrocious calumnies, and anti- 
Catholic maxims.” 


A CRUCIAL MOMENT. 


It was, of course, directed against the Sovereign Pontiff. 
The speech was followed, to quote the same writer, by a “scan- 
dalous stlence.” Among the emperor’s hearers were cardinals 
and bishops, and they stood round, dumb, afraid to face with 
words of truth the anger of the tyrants 

After an interval Napoleon turned towards M. Emery, and 
requested his opinion. 

“ Sire,” replied the old priest with the simplicity which dis- 
arms and conquers guile, “I can have no other opinion than 
that expressed in the catechism which is taught by your orders 
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in all the churches of the empire. There I read: ‘The pope 
is the visible Head of the church.’ Now, a body cannot dis- 
pense with its head, with him to whom it owes obedience by 
divine right.” From this M. Emery,. after drawing out his 
argument at some length, deduced the conclusion that a coun- 
cil which did not receive the sanction of the pope would be 
null and void. 

It is not easy to understand how it was that M. Emery 
was thus left alone to enunciate so very elementary a truth. 
Among Napoleon’s ecclesiastical commission were some who 
had at the time of the convention stood up boldly for the 
rights of the church. And yet now these, as we have seen, 
maintained in the emperor’s presence a “scandalous silence,” 
which endorsed as it were their previously expressed opinion, 
that such a proceeding as the calling of the “Council” might, 
“in case of necessity,” be valid. 

Probably Napoleon had never before been met in precisely 
this way. Had the speaker been any one else, the emperor 
would almost certainly have burst into one of those passions of 
rage which, whether they were real or pretended, he so fre- 
quently exhibited, and which terrified their objects into silence. 
But M. Emery held a unique position. According to the em- 
peror’s own confession, he was the only man who inspired him 
with fear. He therefore treated-him with civility. 

‘“T do not dispute the spiritual power of the pope,” replied 
Napoleon, “since he received it from Jesus Christ. But Jesus 
Christ did not give him the temporal power. That was given 
by Charlemagne, and I, as successor of Charlemagne, think fit 
to take it from him, because he does not know how to use it, 
and because it interferes with the exercise of his spiritual func- 
tions. What have you to say to that, M. Emery?” 


BOSSUET AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


Once more 'the simple priest was able to use against the 
emperor one of his own weapons. In his first reply he had 
cited the catechism which, by Napoleon’s own orders, was 
everywhere taught. Now he referred his crafty questioner to 
an authority to which, when it suited him, he himself loved 
to appeal. “Sire,” said M. Emery, “I can only say what Bos- 
suet says, whose great authority your majesty justly reverences, 
and whom you are so often pleased to quote. Now that great 
prelate . . . expressly maintains that the independence and 
complete liberty of the Sovereign Pontiff are necessary for the 
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free exercise of his spiritual authority throughout the world, in 
so great a multiplicity of empires and kingdoms.” 

Then followed a quotation from Bossuet which M. Emery 
knew word for word by heart. In this passage come the fol- 
lowing momentous words: “We rejoice at the Temporal Power, 
not only for the sake of the Apostolic See, but still more for 
that of the church universal, and we most ardently hope from 
the bottom of our hearts that this sacred sovereignty may 
ever remain safe and entire under all circumstances.” 

According to M. d’Hassounville, the historian, who describes 
this scene, Napoleon was accustomed to listen in patience to 
the opinion of a man who understood his subject and had the 
command of words. 

“Well,” he said, “I do not reject the authority of Bossuet. 
All that was true in his times, when Europe acknowledged a 
number of masters. But what inconvenience is there in the 
pope’s being subject to me—to me, I say, now that Europe 
knows no master’ except myself alone?” 

Such a questioner was indeed difficult to argue with, espe- 
cially when due regard was to be had to the relative positions 
of subject and sovereign. M. Emery might surely have replied 
that it would be time to speak of the confiscation and retention 
of the pope’s dominions, and his subjection to France, when 
Napoleon had conquered, not Europe merely but all the nations 
which contained Catholics acknowledging the authority of the 
Holy See. 

He chose an equally trenchant and equally obvious reply, 
but one that was even more difficult to frame without wound- 
ing the emperor’s pride. To speak of facts which every one 
knew would have been, one would think, comparatively easy. 
To imply that Napoleon’s power and his dynasty might one 
day be overthrown was not merely a more dangerous form of 
argument, but one even more difficult to couch in language 
which would not offend. But this argument M. Emery em- 
ployed. He appealed to Napoleon as to one better versed than 
himself in the history of revolutions, adding that ‘“ what exists 
now may not always exist, and in that case all the incon- 
veniences foreseen by Bossuet might’once more make their. ap- 
pearance,” and that, for this reason, “the order of things so 
wisely established ought not to be changed.” 

This delicate but unmistakable reminder that Europe would 
not always be dominated by the intolerable yoke then enslaving 
it, and that the tyrant would one day pass away as others had 
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done before, can scarcely have been palatable to Napoleon. 
But whatever annoyance he may have felt, he did not show it 
to M. Emery. 

Speaking next of the clause which “the bishops had pro- 
posed as an addition to the Concordat’’ (to use M. d’Hausson- 
ville’s words), he asked M. Emery whether he thought that the 
pope would agree to it. This clause provided that the right of 
instituting bishops should devolve upon the provincial council in 
case the pape should not exercise that right within a certain 
period after a see was vacant. M. Emery replied at once that 
the pope would certainly make no such concession. Upon which 
Napoleon, addressing the bishops then present who were mem- 
bers of the commission, said : 

“Ah, ah, messieurs! you want to lead me into a pas de clerc 
by getting me to ask of the pope what he has no right to grant 
me,” 

FAINT-HEARTED BISHOPS. 


The bishops thus addressed must certainly have smarted un- 
der this reproach, couched as it was in terms which were the 
reverse of civil. Nor was the wound healed when Napoleon 
rose to leave the council. Without taking much notice of the 
other members of the commission, he bowed graciously as he 
passed M. Emery. One more incident, however, must be record- 
ed. It occurred just before Napoleon left the room. Turning 
to one of the bishops he asked him whether M. Emery was 
accurate in what he had said of the teaching of the catechism. 
Of course there was no denying that he was. But his fellow- 
commissioners, fearing that the old man’s boldness might bring 
down upon him the wrath of the emperor, began to beg for- 
giveness for him. 

‘“‘ Messieurs,”. said Napoleon, “you are mistaken. I am not 
in any degree offended with M. Emery. He has spoken like a 
man who knows his subject, and that is the way I wish people 
to speak. It is true that he does not think with me, but in 
this place each one ought to have his opinion free.” 

But for all this M. Emery saw clearly that there was danger 
both of persecution and of schism. Even before the meeting 
in the Tuileries he had written to Napoleon’s nephew, Cardi- 
nal Fesch, that the time had come for resistance unto blood, 
and the cardinal actually warned the emperor that he “had now 
come to a point at which he would be compelled to make mar- 
tyrs.”’ The boldness of the saintly abbé had at least the effect 
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of convincing Napoleon that his project of transferring, by 
means of a council, the right of institution from the Sovereign 
Pontiff to a provincial synod was hopeless. Upon this point 
his commission had blinded him, but M. Emery had opened 
his eyes. He did not, however, abandon the idea of the coun- 
cil, and the necessary arrangements were pushed on. 


DRIVEN FORTH AT EIGHTY. 


Affairs were in this condition when the late superior of St. 
Sulpice went to his well-earned rest. As has already been said, 
he was driven from his home. This occurred when he was un- 
der the burden of eighty years. He had further been strictly 
forbidden to hold any communication with his former brethren, 
and in a letter which he wrote about that time to a friend 
whom he had, years before, sent to found a Sulpician house in 
Baltimore, we find him looking sadly forward to the time when 
in America only the houses of the congregation would be able 
to flourish. 

“Tt must be admitted,” he writes, “to be probable that be- 
fore long it will be impossible that Sulpician communities should 
exist in France, and that both the thing and the name will be 
confined to America. For myself, I cannot think of moving 
thither. My age does not permit it; but I forewarn you that 
if things turn out as I fear they will, many of our members will 
go where you are, and I shall take measures to secure their 
being followed by all our property and all the most precious 
things we possess.” 

The unexpected reception by Napoleon of the Abbé 
Emery’s words, and the fact that the emperor was at this time 
so much pleased with him, encouraged Cardinal Fesch to re- 
quest that the old man might return to his beloved home, and 
end his days surrounded by his brethren. 

On the emperor’s part surely the favor would not have 
been much to concede. To the abbé and to the Sulpicians the 
boon would have been great. But the request was refused. A 
better home, however, was about to open its doors to the saint- 
ly abbé, and one from which no tyrant or persecutor will ever 
eject him. To use the eloquent words of a writer in the 
Dublin Review in speaking of this noble man: 

“The day of weary, disappointing toil was over; the 
evening had come; the sun had set; in the natural world all was 
shut in by a sky which had never been so dark and lowering ; 
but faith assured him that above the clouds and darkness the 
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Sun of Righteousness was shining in undiminished glory, and 
that when the right time should come he would dispel every 
mist that man could raise, and once more shine out upon the 
world which he had created and redeemed.” 

CADIT QUAISTIO. 

But though his faith failed not, it was impossible that a 
man bowed down by years should look forward unmoved to 
what he deemed the advent of a schism. Whether, if the 
Russian campaign had ended in triumph, such a schism would 
really have come, who can say? Judging as well as we can by 
what seem to have been Napoleon’s wishes, we may well thank 
God that his struggle with the Holy See was prematurely 
ended by that disastrous winter at Moscow, and by his sub- 
sequent defeats. The prospect did indeed seem dark to M. 
Emery’s dying eyes, and he was thankful, when the summons 
came, to leave the future in younger and stronger hands. 

He could at least feel, though he would certainly have been 
the last to acknowledge it, that he had done a great work in 
his time; that he, a mere humble priest (for he had refused 
ecclesiastical position), had, by his simple courage, by his 
honesty, and by the respect due to his holy life, done more 
than almost any other to hinder the warfare which Napoleon 
was waging against the Holy See. He could truly say that 
he had “fought the good fight and kept the faith,” and, as 
he wrote just before his end, “it is a good moment to die.” 

This moment, so happy for him, came on Sunday, April 28, 
1811. 

But his courage and plain-speaking had not been without 
fruit. Napoleon was now convinced that to transfer the right 
of institution from the Holy See to a provincial synod was out 
of the question. That was something gained. The history of 
his future dealings with the Vicar of Christ form no part of 
this short sketch, which is merely intended to recall the forti- 
tude of one who was “ faithful found” at a time when fidelity 
meant privation, and sometimes imprisonment. Such an ex- 
ample as that of M. Emery is surely not without its value in 
these days of expediency and compromise ; while a comparison 
of the Holy Father’s position in the earlier years of the century 
with that of Pius IX. up to 1870—ay, and even that of his 
glorious and heroic successor—should encourage us still to hope 
for the triumph of the church, in God’s own good time. 





MENELEK, KING OF SHOA AND EMPEROR OF ABYSSINIA. 


THE ETHIOPIAN’S UNCHANGED SKIN. 
BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


REF RICA is the Nemesis of many mighty wrongs. 

i This seems to be a fateful function of the dark 

continent ever since history began to be written. 

To punish ambition and wanton aggression by 

ame §=overwhelming rout and ruin this enigmatical con- 

tinent seems destined to live on in its darkness and its barbar- 

ism, unimpressionable and monstrous, through the ages, while 

the petty kingdoms which quarrel over its partition go down 
into the dust like the cities of the Libyan desert. 

Italy of all countries has had reason to remember Africa. 
Even though Carthage went down while Rome survived, the 
great wars which preceded the fall of the Phcenician colony 
almost engulfed the victors as well as the vanquished. Little 
Italy’s attempt to do in Abyssinia what great Rome found it 
so hard to accomplish in Carthago Colonia appears to be the 
folly of the reckless gamester who throws the dice although he 
has not the wherewithal to pay the cost of defeat. If some 
stronger hand be not held out to save her, if she lose the 
stakes, she is lost. 

As the West Coast of Africa has earned the name of “the 
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white man’s grave,” so the northern region is known as the 
tomb of great military reputations. The generals who have 
written their names upon the sands of the deserts there are 
legion. And it is peculiar to this part of Africa that defeat 
there signifies not merely disaster but annihilation to the invad- 
ing force. Whole armies have been again and again engulfed 
in those horrible solitudes, leaving hardly a survivor to tell the 
story of their ruin. 


THE PENALTY OF PARVENU GREATNESS. 


In the magnitude and completeness of its overthrow, the 
disaster to the Italian army at Adowa appears to have been 
the greatest military disaster in Africa in modern times. Its 
effect upon the Italian kingdom was first indicated in the im- 
mediate downfall of the Crispi ministry. What is to follow 
may be far more serious for the Italian monarchy. A cry of 
rage was heard from end to end of the country when the full 
extent of the disaster was at length disclosed, after many futile 
attempts to minimize it by the governmental press. In many 
cities formidable uprisings of the populace took place as a pro- 
test against the con- 
tinuance of the war, 
and were these not 
promptly repressed by 
a powerful military 
effort, the rising might 
have attained the di- 
mensions of a revolu- 
tion. As it is, the evil 
day for the monarchy 
appears to have been 
only put off a little. 
Italy is taxed down to 
the last lire that the peo- 
ple can pay, but those 
who bear the mulct 
will not pay the new 

TAUTI, QUEEN OF SHOA AND EMPRESS OF tax demanded of them. 

ABYSSINIA. They will not submit 

to a blood-tax for the 

mere purpose of prosecuting a hopeless war of aggression in the 

fatal wilds of Africa. This is too big a price to pay for the luxury 
of a “ United Italy,” with a place in the armipotent Dreibund. 
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What brought Italy into Eastern Africa? There were three 
great operating causes, independently of larger schemes or visions 
of territorial aggrandisement conjured up, in all probability, by 
the admission of the new kingdom into the high society of 
the Triple Alli- 
ance. There 
was, first of all, 
her own ambi- 
tion to prove 
herself worthy 
of her new rank 
as a first-class 
state. Next 
there was a 
burning jealousy 
of France, with- 
out whose help 
there never could 
have been a 
“United Italy.” 
France had es- 
tablished a pro- 
tectorate over 
Tunis, as the 
result of a quar- af 
rel with that ef- “ane ac 
fete pirate state, pint 
and Italy’s rage BY 3 cae — 
must find a sol- 
ace somewhere to prevent national apoplexy. And, last of all, 
the caldron of discontent was seething at home to such a degree 
as to threaten destruction to the new order. It is always in 
such crises that astute statesmen rely on external conditions 
to produce a diversion. Without asking the consent of the na- 
tives, but with the acquiescence of the European powers, whose 
rights in the matter are mié/, the Italians proceeded to establish 
a colony on the shores of the Red Sea, on the north-eastern 
flank of the ancient empire of Ethiopia. They took Massowah 
as their maritime base of operations, and proceeded to push 
out north, south, and west, until they had mapped out a con- 
siderable wedge of territory, and they named the colony Ery- 
trea. 
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THE MOUNTAIN RAMPARTS OF ABYSSINIA. 


Northwards and westwards the shadowy sovereignty of Egypt 
was questioned in a very practical way by the elusive, nomadic, 
and ferocious dervishes of the Soudan region; southward the 
no less formidable tribesmen of Shoa and Tigré kept watch and 
ward in their tremendous mountain fastnesses against any in- 
trusion into their frightful bailiwick. The sandy littoral stretch- 
ing off from Massowah toward Tajurrah, the next sea-port, is 
occupied by semi-savages over whom the Khedive claims but 
does not exercise authority; but in this arid, broiling waste, 

which lies close 
to the equator, 
lurk foes more 
deadly than even 
savage men — 
namely, disease 
and drought, the 
hyena and noxi- 
ous reptiles and 
insects. What ter- 


ritory the Italians 
had seized was of 
no use; above the 
bare and profitless 
sea-board rises the 


salubrious moun- 
tainy country of 
Abyssinia, where 
the soil is fertile 
and full of mineral 
wealth, and where 
the cattle grow 
sleek and plump 
on pleasant pas- 
“tures amid the 
high _table-lands. 
But nature, which 
has made Abys- 
sinia rich and 
fruitful in these things, has also girt it around with a battlement 
of mighty mountains flung together, as it were, in rude Titanic 
sport. The frontier lands of Shoa and Tigré present physical 
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difficulties of the most appalling kind. Precipices which soar 
thousands of feet into the air close in chasms of frightful gloom ; 
paths along which only single travellers can crawl often wind 
around the faces of the vast slabs of rock; from the mountains 
come torrents, at times without the slightest note of warning, 
plunging through the defiles and sweeping everything before 
them. The atmosphere of this horrible country, until the great 
plateaus of Abyssinia proper are reached, is that of a glowing fur- 
nace. But it must be traversed before the heart of Abyssinia can 
be reached, and it seems to have been the mad idea of the Italian 
colonizers that, by their efforts, this unattainable country, which 
had hitherto defied all attempts at conquest, might at length be 
brought within the sphere of Italian influence—the latest euphem- 
ism for acts of international filibustering. 


A PUNISHMENT THAT FITS THE CRIME. 


At first the Italian government tried a policy of conciliation 
with the power’ most immediately concerned. Handsome pre- 
sents were sent to the over-lord of Abyssinia, the Negus (or 
Negoos, as some authorities spell it), King Menelek. Amongst 
those presents were a few thousand stand of arms, wherewith 
Menelek, it was intended, could put down.any signs of a frac- 
tious spirit that might be shown in the turbulent tributaries of 
Shoa and Tigré. But the donors never suspected that these 
very presents were destined to serve to give point to a deadly 
epigram. It is now declared that the arms were those taken 
from the Papal troops who surrendered at Rome, after the bom- 
bardment of the Porta Pia by Cialdini’s artillery. To find them 
used for the annihilation of an army of the usurpation -just a 
quarter of a century later looks something more than a mere 
coincidence. 

Whether he feared those gift-bearing Italians or not, King 
Menelek received their presents with thanks, as his armories 
were never much to boast of. But if he dissembled his feelings, 
he gave the Italians to understand that they must confine the 
“sphere of Italian influence ” to the profitless region of Erytrea, 
fixing the river Mareb as the north-western boundary. Along 
the line of this river the filibusters proceeded as far to the 
north-west as Kassala. But here they did not find it convenient 
to stop, although bound to do so by the treaty to which they 
had got King Menelek to agree. Last year a strong Htalian 
force was despatched in the direction of Adowa, the northern 
capital of Abyssinia. King Menelek assembled a great army 
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and soon succeeded by the able generalship of Ras Alula, the 
commander-in-chief, in surrounding the invaders and cooping 
them up in a temporary fortification. Hunger compelled their 
surrender, and Menelek, who is a most pacific monarch, allowed 
them to march out without molestation. The Italians showed 
their gratitude by returning with reinforcements to make a re- 
newed attempt at the subjugation of their foolishly magnani- 
mous neighbor; whereupon the Shoans and Tigrétians fell upon 











MAGDALA AND THE VALLEY OF THE BASHILO, 


them in their overwhelming might and literally wiped them out. 
The loss of the invaders is variously estimated at from nine to 
twelve thousand men. 


A DRAGON-GUARDED LAND. 


Now this has been, with one exception, the fate of every 
aggressive expedition sent against Abyssinia in modern days. 
Egypt sent out two formidable expeditions against Menelek’s 
predecessor, King Johannis, one in 1874 and the other two 
‘years later. Both were simply overwhelmed. Twenty thousand 
men perished in the later one of these doomed enterprises. 
The exception to this rule of disaster was in the case of the 
English expedition against King Theodore in 1867. Circum- 
stances favored this enterprise. In the first place, it was led by 
the eminent Indian general, Sir Robert Napier, and was im- 
mensely strong, numbering in all arms over 32,000 men. In the 
next, it was abundantly provided with necessary supplies ; and 
what was more important, excellent arrangements for its ad- 
vance had been made by British agents with the native chiefs, 
who were nearly all in rebellion against Theodore. With all 
these advantages, however, the advance of this great force 
proved to be one of the most onerous military undertakings 
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ever attempted, and its successful accomplishment gained the 
general not only a peerage, but the highest credit from the 
greatest military critics of the age. Several engagements were 
fought with Theodore’s troops, and in the result the town 
of Magdala, where Theodore had fixed his capital, was taken 
and burned, and he himself was killed, as it is stated, by his 
own hand after the loss of the battle before Magdala. 

But it is frankly acknowledged that this success could not 
have been achieved were it not for the co-operation of the 
prince of Tigré and other Abyssinian chiefs, who had been 
driven into rebellion by Theodore’s eccentricities. In the pre- 
sent invasion the circumstances are totally different. All Abys- 
sinia is united against the aggressors, whose breach of solemn 
treaty obligations shows them in a most odious light. There 
never has been a more unjust war than the present one, and 
there is something of retributive justice in the disasters which 
have attended it. King Theodore, on the other hand, had es- 
tranged the sympathies of all decent minds, by reason of the 
cruel and perfidious treatment he meted out to a number of 
English people who had been sent out to him—some at his 
own request. Those captives were subjected to the greatest in- 
dignities and privations, and often cruelly beaten. Even the 
king himself had forgotten his personal dignity so far as to be- 
have violently towards them at times. But the charge of mala 
fides in the present case lies at the door of the European in- 
terlopers; and this makes all the difference in the world with 
regard to the ethics of war. 


THE ONLY SYMPATHIZER. 


It is not easy to understand the motives of the Italian 
government in persisting in the war. So far as external symp- 
toms can be relied on, it is a decidedly unpopular war with 
the people. More level-headed populations than the Italians 
cannot bear military disasters with equanimity ; and so far the 
Abyssinian campaign has not been productive of any other 
fruit. King Menelek has proved himself most anxious for peace. 
He has made several most generous proposals to that end, but 
they have met with no grateful response on the part of his 
humiliated enemy. The hopes of the Italian government are 
again excited by a friendly movement on the part of England. 
With the ostensible object of recovering the Soudan for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, England has determined to send a fresh 
expedition up the Nile, the objective point being Dongola. By 
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this means the Italians hope to be relieved from anxiety re- 
garding their garrisons at Kassala and other points along the 
Mareb, since the roving Arabs who have been harassing these 
places would necessarily be drawn off to repel the Egyptian 
attack. But it is quite possible that the Italians may place 
too great a value upon this diversion in their favor. Hitherto 
British expeditions into the Soudan have not had any greater 
success than Italian ones into Abyssinia, and the conditions 
which preceded the former painful surprises of the desert have 
altered very little since Hicks Pasha led his army into that 
remarkable region. Not a man from the provinces of Tigré 
and Shoa will be drawn off by the English advance, as the 
territory sought’ to be recovered for Egypt is entirely outside 
the Abyssinian border. 


A CYCLOPEAN TARTARUS. 


The nature of the task which awaits the Italians, should 
they stubbornly persist in an invasion of Abyssinia, may be 


BURNING OF MAGDALA, 


gathered from an extract from the narrative of Major Harris, 
an Anglo-Indian officer who in 1841 was sent to Shoa to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Sdhela Selassie, the then ruler of that coun- 
try. After much hardship in the journey from Tajurrah, where 
the expedition landed, the party at last got on the mountain 
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fringe of the Abyssinian territory, where they made a brief 
halt. What then lay before them is best told in Major Harris’s 
narrative: 

“They spent the day on the scorching table-land, one 
thousand seven hundred feet above the sea, and having pur- 
chased with some cloth the good will of the wild Bedouin 
tribes, who had mustered to attack them, set out the next night, 
at moonrise, down the yawning pass of Rah Eesah, which leads 
to the salt lake of Ass4l. It was a bright and cloudless night, 
and the scenery, as viewed by the uncertain moonlight, cast at 
intervals in the windings of the road upon the glittering spear- 
blades of the warriors, was wild and terrific. The frowning 
basaltic cliffs, not three hundred yards from summit to summit, 
flung an impenetrable gloom over the greater portion of the 
frightful chasm, until, as the moon rose higher in the clear 
vault of heaven, she shone full upon huge shadowy masses, 
and gradually revealed the now dry bed, which in the rainy 
. season must oftentimes become a brief but impetuous torrent. 
Skirting the base of a barren range, covered with heaps of lava 
blocks, and its foot ornamented with many artificial piles, 
marking deeds of blood, the lofty conical peak of Jebel Seedro 
rose presently to sight, and not long afterward the far-famed 
Lake Assdl, surrounded by dancing mirage, was seen sparkling 
at its base. 

“In this unventilated and diabolical hollow dreadful indeed 
were the sufferings in store both for man and beast. Nota 
drop of fresh water existed within many miles; and, although 
every human precaution had been taken to secure a supply, by 
means of skins carried upon camels, the very great extent of 
most impracticable country to be traversed, which had unavoid- 
ably led to the detention of nearly all, added to the difficulty 
of restraining a multitude maddened by the tortures of burning 
thirst, rendered the provision quite insufficient ; and during the 
whole of this appalling day, with the mercury in the thermome- 
ter standing at one hundred and twenty-six degrees under the 
shade of cloaks and umbrellas, in a suffocating pandemonium, 
depressed five hundred and seventy feet below the ocean, where 
no zephyr fanned the fevered skin, and where the glare, arising 
from the sea of white salt, was most painful to the eyes; 
where the furnace-like vapor exhaled, almost choking respiration, 
created an indomitable thirst, and not the smallest shelter ex- 
isted, save such as was afforded, in cruel mockery, by’ the 
stunted boughs of the solitary leafless acacia, or, worse still, by 
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black blocks of heated lava, it was only practicable, during 
twelve tedious hours, to supply to each of the party two quarts 
of the most mephitic brickdust-colored fluid, which the direst 
necessity could alone have forced down the parched throat, and 
which, after all, far from alleviating thirst, served materially to 
augment its horrors. 

“The sufferings of the party were so terrible that they were 
obliged to leave 
the baggage to 
the care of the 
guides and camel- 
drivers, and push 
on to the ravine 
of Goongoonteh, 
beyond the desert, 
where there was 
a spring of water. 
All the Europe- 
ans, therefore, set 
out at midnight; 
but at the very 
moment of start- 
ing the camel car- 
rying the water- 
skins fell, burst 
the skins, and lost 
the last remain- 
ing supply. ‘The 
horrors of that 
dismal night,’ says 
Major Harris, ‘set 
the efforts of de- 
scription at de- 
fiance. An _ un- 
limited supply of 
water in prospect, at the distance of only sixteen miles, had 
for the moment buoyed up the drooping spirit which tenanted 
each way-worn frame ; and when an exhausted mule was unable 
to ‘totter further, his rider contrived manfully to breast the 
steep hill on foot. But owing to the long fasting and privation 
endured by all, the limbs of the weaker soon refused the task, 
and after the first two miles they dropped fast in the rear. 

“Fanned by the fiery blast of the midnight sirocco, the cry 
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for water, uttered feebly and with difficulty, by numbers of 
parched throats, now became incessant ; and the supply of that 
precious element brought for the whole party falling short of 
one gallon and a half, it was not long to be answered. A sip 
of diluted vinegar for a moment assuaging the burning thirst 
which raged in the vitals, again raised their drooping souls; but 
its effects were transient, and after struggling a few steps, over- 
whelmed, they sunk again, with husky voice declaring their 
days to be numbered, and their resolution to rise no more.’ 
One of the guides pushed forward, and after a time returned 
with a single skin of muddy water, which he had forcibly taken 
from a Bedouin. This supply saved the lives of many of the 
party, who had fallen fainting on the sands, and by sunrise they 
all reached the little rill of Goongoonteh. 

“ Here terminated the dreary passage of the dire Tehama— 
an iron-bound waste which, at this inauspicious season of the 
year, opposes difficulties almost overwhelming in the path of the 
traveller. Setting aside the total absence of water and forage 
throughout a burning tract of fifty miles—its manifold intricate 
mountain passes, barely wide, enough to admit the transit of a 
loaded camel, the bitter animosity of the wild, blood-thirsty 
tribes by which they are infested, and the uniform badness of 
the road, if road it may be termed, everywhere beset with the 
jagged blocks of lava, and intersected by perilous acclivities 
and descents—it is no exaggeration to state, that the stifling 
sirocco which sweeps across the unwholesome salt flat during 
the hotter months of the year could not fail, within eight-and- 
forty hours, to destroy the hardiest European adventurer. 

“The ravine in which they were encamped was the scene of 
a terrible tragedy on the following night. Favored by the 
obscurity of the place, some marauding Bedouins succeeded in 
stealing past the sentries; a wild cry aroused the camp, and as 
the frightened men ran to the spot. whence it proceeded, 
Sergeant Walpole and Corporal Wilson were discovered in the 
last agonies of death. One had been struck with a creese in 
the carotid artery immediately below the ear, and the other 
stabbed through the heart; while speechless beside their 
mangled bodies was stretched a Portuguese follower, with a 
frightful gash across the abdomen. No attempt to plunder ap- 
peared as an excuse for the outrage, and the only object doubt- 
less was the acquisition of that barbarous estimation and distinc- 
tion which is to be arrived at through deeds of assassination and 
blood. For every victim, sleeping or waking, that falls under the 
murderous knife of one of these fiends, he is entitled to display 
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a white ostrich-plume in his woolly hair, to wear on the arm an 
additional bracelet of copper, and to adorn the hilt of his reek- 
ing creese with yet another stud of silver or pewter. Ere the 
day dawned the mangled bodies of the dead, now stiff and 
stark, were consigned by their sorrowing comrades to rude but 
compact receptacles—untimely tombs constructed by the native 
escort, who had voluntarily addressed themselves to the task.” 


A KINGDOM. WITH A PEDIGREE. 


No high-sounding phrases about the march of civilization 
and the survival of the fittest in race-struggles can win the 
sympathy of honest men for Italy in this desperate enterprise. 


SHIPS OF THE DESERT. 


Here she is, an -upstart power of yesterday, a mushroom 
sovereignty, founded on usurpation, international brigandage, 
and violated faith, making war upon and breaking into the 
territory of one of the oldest monarchies in the world. Though 
the plane of civilization may not be as high in Abyssinia as 
it is in Italy, the fundamental ethics of human society are 
much better respected. It is an old state which seeks no ag- 
grandizement at the expense of its neighbors; it has had a set- 
tled government and an organized life for a period stretching 
back into the very dawn of history. Its monarchy certainly 
shows an antiquity as remote as the days of King Solomon, 
who is claimed indeed as the founder of the present royal line 
of Abyssinia through the Queen of Sheba. Save for the occa- 
sional outbreak of internal dissensions it is usually a pacific 
state, rarely giving offence to outside people, yet always strong 
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enough to resist and punish aggression. All nations who respect 
international right must condemn the principle that peaceable 
states of this kind may with impunity be attacked by poor and 
reckless outsiders in the absence of any just cause of war. The 
fact that the invading race is lighter in skin than the invaded 
one is but a poor pretence indeed, yet it is the only one dis- 
cernible in this particular instance. Even on this. ground there 
is not much to be said. Many shades of color are found in 
Abyssinia, ranging from the light olive to the dingy black. But 
the majority of the people are of a bronze or olive complexion, 
only a shade or two darker than the Italians; and they are 
classified by ethnologists as of the Caucasian race. 


A SURVIVAL OF THE GREAT AFRICAN CHURCH, 


Abyssinia has a claim on our sympathy as being the only 
Christian kingdom in Africa, although if it happened to be 
pagan the moral guilt of wrong-doing toward it by another 
nation would not be lessened. Its Christianity, it is true, has 
fallen into debasement, but yet it is in communion with the 
Coptic Church. It is governed in spiritual matters by a pre- 
late called an Abouna. Over the Abouna is the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, and before an Abouna can be consecrated and sent 
to Abyssinia the consent of the Egyptian government must be 
obtained. As the Coptic Church was recently received back 
into the Latin fold, it follows that Abyssinia must be regarded 
in the future as a remote branch of the Catholic Church. As 
it is, it possesses the great essentials of the Catholic faith, 
although in many respects it follows Jewish customs, especially 
regarding circumcision and the rejection of cloven-footed ani- 
mals as food. The fusion of so much that is Jewish with the 
customs of Christianity is accounted for by the close connec- 
tion that subsisted for centuries between Judea and Abyssinia, 
and the fact that great numbers of Jews took refuge in the 
country during the era of the Captivity. It was early in the 
fourth century that Christianity was introduced, St. Athanasius 
consecrating the first bishop for the country, whose name was 
Frumentius. It was not long after until many communities of 
monks were established in Abyssinia, and the work of spreading 
the light of religion went on rapidly. The Church of. Abyssinia 
became in time a powerful light in Africa, and so it remained until 
the great wave of Mohammedan conquest: swept over the north 
and cut the Abyssinians off completely from the outside world. 

After the lapse of centuries some explorers from Portugal 
opened the country up anew to more civilizing influences. The 
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old tradition of Prester John and his wondrous Christian king- 
dom in the centre of Africa beyond the great desert had caught 
the fancy of many a traveller and inflamed the imagination of 
many an adventurer. Among the expeditions sent out from 
Spain and Portugal that of Pedro de Covelham was at last 
successful in finding the mysterious potentate, in the Negus or 
Emperor of Abyssinia, and establishing friendly relations be- 
tween his country and the long-hidden Christian state. The 
earliest reliable account of the kingdom was given thirty years 
later (A.D. 1520) by a Portuguese priest, Father Alvarez, who 
accompanied a Portuguese embassy to the Negus. A friend- 
ship of a substantial character was established between the two 
countries. The Portuguese proved its sincerity by dispatching 
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a fleet to Massowah, under Stephen de Gama, with an armed 
force to help the Abyssinians against the Mohammedans, who 
had invaded the country. The invaders were driven out, but 
not until the leaders on both sides were killed. The Negus 
appears to have proved ungrateful for this service, for he soon 
afterward quarrelled with the Catholic primate, Bermudez, who 
had long been resident in the country and brought many zeal- 
ous Jesuits with him. Another able priest, Father Paez, who 
came to Abyssinia at the beginning of the next century, by 
his tact and energy smoothed over all difficultiés and resumed 
the work of his predecessors with great energy and success. 
In 1633, however, the Negus Tacilidas, breaking away from the 
policy of his ancestors, picked a quarrel with the Jesuits and 
sent them all out of the country, and from that period until 
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comparatively recent times Abyssinia appears to have been 
completely out of the range of human interest, so little was 
known or heard about it. It was not until the imprisonment 
of some English missionaries by the Emperor Theodore that 
the world in general ever dreamed of such a place being in 
existence. It is little wonder, from what took place then, that 
the Abyssinians should distrust the advances of Europeans. 
“ First you send a missionary,” said the unfortunate monarch ; 
“next a consul to take care of him, and then an army to take 
care of the consul.” This bitter epigram does not apply, how- 
ever, to the case of our Catholic missionaries, and if the present 
war should happily be brought to a close by some peaceful 
mediation, as it certainly should be, there would appear to be 
a fine field in this interesting old kingdom of Prester John’s 
for their beneficent efforts. 





CELTIC LULLABY. 


BY J. B. DOLLARD (* Slieve-na-Mon ”’). 


ALANNA ban dhas,* my bright-haired child, 
Sleep sweetly; sleep, my white lamb mild; 
Ever your red lips seeming to say 
Tha me cullas, na dhusca mé.t+ 


Out on the moorland ’tis lonely night ; 
Pale burns the jack-o’-the-lanthorn light. 
The sough of the wild shee guihat I hear: 
Angels of God, guard well my dear ; 


From harm and evil shield him well; 

The perils of night and the fairies’ spell. 
When daisies dance in the morning light 
My joy will wake like a flow’ret bright. 


Macushla, storin,§ oh, softly sleep 
(Like banshee wailing, the night-blasts sweep) ; 
Your sweet lips kissing, they seem to say 
Tha me cullas, na dhusca mé. 
* Zit. My beautiful, fair child. 


+ Zit. 1am asleep ; do not waken me. The Irish name of a beautiful old air. 
t Shee geeha—a fairy whirlwind. § Macushla, storin—my pulse, my little treasure. 
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THE FARM-HAND IN OLD ENGLAND AND 
IN NEW. 


BY F. W. PELLY, B.A. OXON, 


HERE is nothing, perhaps, which appeals more 
directly to the innate poetic sentiment of the 
cultured American traveller than a glimpse into 
the life of rural England. There is the parish 
church, with, perhaps, its Roman bricks that 

carry us back fifteen hundred years, its’ mullioned windows 
which tell in detail the history of the church, its ivy-clad tower, 
its mute witness in wood and stone, in rood-screen, or carved 
sedilia and piscina, to the belief of other days. 

There is the old manor-house with its quaint gables; its old- 
fashioned, high-walled garden; its ample park, studded with 
venerable oaks. And there are the rich, smiling fields, radiant 
with a beauty of their own, and divided from each other by 
luxuriant hedges, which in the main, it is said, follow to this 
day the lines of Saxon, or even, possibly, of Roman demarca- 
tion. There are the beautiful, old-fashioned cottages, some white 
with great black oak beams showing forth, or tinted, it may be, 
with some red or saffron color, which harmonizes admirably with 
the gray skies and bright green fields of the surrounding land- 
scape. | 

All this never fails to call forth the frank and hearty admir- 
ation of the American visitor. When, however, the traveller 
begins, as he invariably does, to inquire into matters—when he 
hears of the condition of the laborer, his food, his wages, his 
prospects in life—a feeling of unmitigated surprise takes posses- 
sion of him, and with somewhat of impatience and disgust he 
wonders how men can be found who are still willing to live 
this dreary life. 

For the purposes of comparisen let us take the fertile coun- 
ty of Essex, in Old England, from which so many of the origi 
nal “ Pilgrims” came, and let us contrast it with that New 
England which has arisen upon these shores. 

A residence of many years in that county enables the writer 
from personal knowledge to adduce sundry facts and _ figures 
which are startling to a degree. 
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Let us begin with the hours of labor exacted from the 
Essex farm-hand, and the remuneration which is graciously 
accorded by the bountiful hand of: his employer. 

The summer-hours of the Essex laborer are from 6 A, M. 
to 6 P. M., with an interval for dinner. 

In return for these 66 hours of labor he receives the sumptuous 
wage of $2.50! Not, be it remarked, $2.50 a day (a sum not 
deemed extravagant in certain quarters in the United States), 
but $2.50 a week. 

On this stupendous wage, grudgingly given and ever in dan- 
ger of reduction where no Laborers’ Union exists, the Essex man 
is expected to live, bring up his family, and save a sufficjency 
to provide for old age. 

The gentle, but slightly incredulous, reader will naturally 
manifest a desire to know how this can be done, and doubtless 
would fain penetrate into the mysteries of the laborer’s budget. 

We hasten to satisfy this modest. demand, and by way of doing 
so append a fairly typical statement of weekly expenditure for 
man, wife, and six children: 


Bread, ‘ ; . ‘ : $1.25 
Rent, . ; ; . F ‘ .40 
Butter, . ’ ; ‘ ‘ 12 
Cheese, ‘ : ; ; , 12 
1 lb. Pork for Sunday, . ; 16 
Y lb. Tea, . 3 ‘ j ‘ 12 
Clubs, ' ? , ‘ ; .08 
Fuel, . i . , ’ . 25 


Total, . : ‘ ; $2.50 


Some experienced housewives informed the writer that, with 
a family of six, they would allow $1.50 for bread, in which case, 
of course, some other items must of necessity be eliminated 
from the not too lavish menu of the simple household. 

Perhaps it may be thought that we have chosen an extreme 
case—a family of six juveniles, all non-workers. On the other 
hand, large’ families are the rule ‘in this district, and the pinch 
of poverty is most keenly felt in the early days of married 
life. 

As soon as the School Law allows (and ofttimes long before) 
little Tom fares forth to the fields and earns his.first money by 
scaring rooks. For this he feels himself well remunerated if he 
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receives 16, or possibly even 25, cents a week. This sum is 
‘proudly paid into the family exchequer. When Tom reaches 
the age of thirteen he can defy the school-district officers and 
is sure of an income of 38 cents per week. 

It will be seen from the above financial statement that the 
laborer’s lot is a hard one, and that his table is furnished in a 
style that would be deemed distinctly inefficient. by the haditud 
of Delmonico’s. 

In order, however, to give an accurate presentment of the 
state of the case, it is necessary to mention certain alleviations 
which do something to modify the hardness of his lot. 

1, First there is the. matter of “allotments.” If local circum- 
. stances are propitious he can hire an allotment, and from this 
strip of land he will, by extra work, obtain an ample supply of 
plain vegetables; and this undoubtedly does somewhat to miti- 
-gate the austerity of his daily bill of fare. Directly after his 
supper the Essex laborer proceeds to his allotment, and there, 
‘despite the eleven hours that he has already fulfilled, works 
strenuously at his little patch of land while daylight lasts. 

The present writer has had opportunities of witnessing diverse 
methods of cultivation, from the free-and-easy scratching of the 
rich prairie soil in North-west Canada to the magnificent high 
farming of the Scottish Lowlands, but never anywhere has he 
seen anything to compare with that which was achieved by 
spade industry on the Essex laborer’s allotment. The thorough- 
ness of the cultivation, the care with which every inch of ground 
was utilized, the skill whereby one crop of vegetables succeeded 
another in the same year and on the same patch, call for un- 
bounded admiration. 

It will perhaps seem scarcely credible, yet is none the less 
true, that the local magnates—with a few brilliant exceptions— 
have steadily thwarted the desire of the laborer to obtain ac- 
cess to the land. Either there were no available allotments, or 
they were a mile away from the home of the laborer—a con- 
sideration when the days are short—or the price demanded was 
exorbitant, or some utterly second-rate field was offered. At a 
time when the average farm was reduced to prairie value, and 
hundreds of acres were to let, the farm-hand had to pay for the 
strip which he treats with such loving care from one hundred to 
six hundred per cent., in a given case, on the letting value of 
the average farm. This is a fair specimen of the lofty intelli- 
gence which sways the mind of the bucolic magnate, the great 
land-owner of the neighborhood ! 
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True it is, that in quite recent times local councils have 
been established with power compulsorily to hire or purchase 
land for allotments z# a suitable locality. From this concession 
ecstatic politicians prophesied a speedy rural millennium. 

Let us see, however, what the result really is. The influ- 
ence of the squire (land-owner) and parson is still predominant, 
and they, with the farmers, form a small but solid phalanx in 
the village council. 

The village reformer, generally a marked man, on whom 
some day the ban of exile will fall, rises, let us say, and in an 
access of courage proposes that a particular field of the land- 
owner’s be purchased (or hired at judicial rent) for allotments. 
The landlord and parson eye the speaker in a manner not sug- 
gestive of benevolence ; there is a brief debate and the proposal 
is carried. The point is gained zm theory, it is true, but cuz 
bono? The venturesome one loses his work, and what avail is 
it to him to have the by-products from a convenient allotment 
if his main stand-by (his daily work) is taken from him? One 
by one the other venturesome ones are similarly punished for 
their temerity in voting with him. 

In short, theories apart, you have to reckon with the fact— 
inconceivable to Americans—that the whole parish is generally 
under the sway of the landlord, or squire, as he is called. He 
controls the tenant farmers; they control the laborer. The too 
courageous laborer, the man of ideas, is not wanted. Employ- 
ment is denied him on all sides, and he must leave the parish. 
What this means to the hapless, stay-at-home Essex laborer it 
may be impossible to convey to the facile and adaptive mind 
of his kinsman in the States, who thinks nothing of moving to 
another State a thousand miles away. 

It is on record that one.man lost his work for the avowed 
reason that he was a “ Radical,” the squire of course being a 
true-blue, undiluted Tory of the eighteenth century type. An- 
other because he was secretary to a laborers’ union. The union 
had been started in sheer desperation, wages having been syste- 
matically and cruelly reduced until they reached starvation 
limit—two dollars per .week. By means of the union the scale 
was raised until, for a brief while, it reached $2.75 per week. 
Then followed a period of disaster—wages fell to $2.25, and may 
yet go lower if the employers dare. 

Meanwhile the secretary, an honest, well-meaning, and very 
respectable young fellow, was persistently boycotted, and had 
to leave the parish where he was born and bred. 
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These are not isolated cases—hundreds more might be ad- 
duced. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the millennium is not yet. 

2. Alleviation number two consists in the fact that our 
friend receives additional pay for additional work in hay-time 
and harvest. Of course work on allotments must go to the 
wall for awhile. 

Meantime for a few weeks the pay of the farm-hand is prac- 
tically doubled. This is triumphantly adduced, by his hereditary 
enemies, as evidence that his lot is by no means pitiable. 

Let us, however, preserve our academic calm and inquire a 
little further : 

For this additional and temporary wage the laborer has often 
wrought eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. We are not, 
therefore, inclined to think that the money is dishonestly ob- 
tained. 

Moreover there are, in this connection, one or two points 
still to be noted. 

In the weekly budget already presented it will be observed 
that no mention is made of clothes or boots—a woful item in 
a- heavy clay country—and it is presumable that even the most 
drastic of local magnates would not dispute the necessity of 
some such articles of apparel. 

Where are they to come from? The weekly budget allows 
no margin. It is from the harvest money alone that the poor 
housewife buys her little stock of clothes for the whole family. 

Nor is this the sole destination of the extra pay. In winter 
our poor friend has perhaps for weeks been out of work, and 
on rainy days is cruelly sent home in many cases. 

Where is the bread to come from? The only resource is a 
long bill for bare necessaries at the village shop, and it is from 
the harvest money that the reckoning is paid. 

3..Alleviation number three is perhaps the most painful to 
mention. It. consists in charitable doles, pauperizing, inefficient 
and often administered with the most maddening favoritism. 

Cast-off clothes are eagerly sought for, and in winter soup is 
doled out to those who are out of work. 

Coal clubs, etc., exist in particular places, and at Christmas 
my Lady Bountiful, with much condescension, distributes a small 
quantity of meat to certain favored households. Such is the 
level to which the honest and industrious tiller of the soil is 
reduced in a Christian country at the latter end of the nine- 
teenth century! 
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But, some reader may inquire, how is it that in this en- 
lightened age such a state can possibly exist ? 

An adequate answer to that question would require a vol- 
ume in order duly and accurately to make presentment of the 
whole case. A few leading points, however, may be lightly 
touched upon. The possession of land in England always car- 
ries with it high social and other privileges, imparting a ficti- 
tious importance to the owner which the average American 
finds it difficult to realize, or in any way understand. This, of 
course, enhances the value of landed estate. 

Again, in the halcyon days when the landed interest was 
protected by law, when wages were low—$1.75 a week !—and 
bread dear, when no dream of American competition dawned 
on the minds of men, large fortunes were made from land, and 
an entirely fictitious and temporary value was attached to it. 
Prices altogether beyond the normal value—sometimes double 
—were paid for it, and it was imagined that the “boom,” so 
to speak, would last for ever. In effect, it was an era of not 
too wise speculation, and for many years one unheeded econo- 
mist predicted a disaster. In due course it’ came, and interest 
now centred in the question, “Who must pay the penalty for 
this error in speculation?” 

Not the land-owner; Heaven forfend! 


“Let arts and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility!” 


So sang, in lyric phrase, one great land-owner,; now an Eng- 
lish duke. 

The land-owner must still have his carriages, his wines, his 
servants, his whole ménage well nigh as before. There is an 
easier remedy: rack-rent the farmers, who cannot well resist, 
or try a cut in wages.. What more simple? 

Now, here let it be remarked that the English farmer, is not 
adaptive, as is his American cousin. He cannot possibly quit 
the profession in which his whole life has been spent, and at 
which he is probably unsurpassed.’ Nothing remains for him 
but to accept the rack-rent, which he well knows leaves him an 
insufficient margin for existence. He is harassed on every side. 
He has local burdens on the land which would make a New 
England farmer. stare, and which are regulated on the same 
scale as when prices ruled high and farming .was a paying 
industry. But we must not deal in generalities. We therefore 
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append a brief but fairly typical summary of the local burdens 
which the farmer. has to pay: 


Poor rate, per acre, . : ; , $0.75 
Highway rate, per acre, . : ; ; 38 
Schools, per acre, : ; ‘ 18 
Tithe, per acre, : ; ; : ee 


Total per acre, ; 5 : : $2.65 


Thus, on a farm of 300 acres the J/ca/ rates and taxes 
would amount to no less a sum than $795, and this takes no 
account of imperial taxes and other burdens which must be 
met. Fancy the feelings of a Connecticut farmer if asked to 
pay $795 for schools, roads, poor, etc., on a 300-acre farm! 
He would straightway pull up his stakes and be gone. 

Of the fist of local burdens here mentioned one item (tithe) 
requires an explanatory word. This is a heavy first charge 
upon land, amounting in the case cited (no unusual one) to 
$1.34 per acre. Generally speaking it is divided into greater 
and lesser tithe. The latter goes to the support of the Angli- 
can clergyman; the greater tithe is not unfrequently in lay 
hands. Until the time of Henry VIII. of pious memory the 
greater tithes were often in the hands of some monastery as 
rector, and they appointed some priest as vicar to discharge the 
parochial duties. Hence the difference of designation in so 
many English parishes. 

Now let it be borne in mind that the old English monastery 
was often the public school, the religious seminary, the hospital, 
the poor-house, and even in some sort the hostelry for belated 
travellers of whatever rank. Their revenues, therefore (greater 
tithe included), were of national benefit, and at the same time 
the Poor. Law, the great curse of modern England, was un- 
known. When, therefore, Henry VIII. scattered the greater 
tithe amongst his courtiers, a double wrong was inflicted upon 
the farmer. He paid his tithe as heretofore and was saddled 
in addition with a poor rate, a burden hitherto unknown and 
which, in clerical hands, the greater tithe had rendered un- 
necessary. y 

Surely this is a cruel wrong which cries aloud for redress. 
Surely, too, Protestant principles and the glorious reigns of 
Henry and Elizabeth have proved an expensive luxury for the 
British farmer. 

All things considered, it is not much to be wondered at if 
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the poor farmer, with low prices and high rents, with burdens 
innumerable and the keen competition of his unshackled 
American cousin, is unable to rise above the feelings of his 
class, and when a difficulty occurs in matters financial imme- 
diately visits it upon the wages of labor. 

The policy is none the less crassly short-sighted, and is pro- 

ductive of a lurking bitterness which, though latent, is always 
there. 
So far as the farm-hand is concerned, it is matter for sorrow- 
ful reflection that the purchasing power of his wage is less at 
the present day than it was six hundred years ago. No wonder 
if there is upon him the downcast look of the oppressed. His 
is indeed a dull life, the life of a beast of burden, varied only 
by the mild excitement of the annual missionary meeting, or of 
some occasional village concert, given with becoming conde- 
scension by the family of the local magnate, or his trusty 
henchman, the parson. If, however, you think that the laborer, 
because of his slouching gait and downcast demeanor, is with- 
out wit or shrewdness, you are greatly mistaken. An abundant 
sense of humor lurks under the taciturnity of him who, by 
generations of oppression, has learnt to be discreetly silent in 
the presence of his “ betters.” 

Let us now for a brief moment take a peep at our friend’s 
home. It is a picturesque old cottage, with huge chimney and 
thatched roof. There is a Virginia creeper climbing up the 
walls, and in the tiniest of gardens (literally a yard or two 
square) there is a profusion of quaint old English flowers. 
Inside there is a fine old kitchen with brick floor and a fire- 
place of huge dimensions. Upstairs there is often only one 
room, divided off by a curtain. 

If our friend is at home, we may perhaps find him  discuss- 
ing his breakfast, bread, tea (which has been stewing for 
hours), and a raw onion or turnip, which he is cutting with his 
great pocket-knife. If he is at lunch, we shall find bread, 
cheese, tea, or beer, which he brews for twelve cents a gallon. 
Supper, however, is the principal meal. Here he has vegetables 
in abundance, bread, cheese, butter, and in harvest-time even 
meat ! 

The saddest period for the Essex farm-hand comes when he 
is no longer able to work. Ninety per cent. of the men have 
been thrifty, and for twenty or thirty years have paid into some 
club which was financially unsound and which broke up just as 
its aid was needed. 
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The amount thus lost by the unfortunate would probably be 
from $100 to $125, a sum which, if otherwise invested, would 
have met every absolute need. As it is, in due course appli- 
cation must be made to the Board of Guardians for out-door 
relief. The board consists entirely of men whose interests are 
diametrically opposed to the laborer: farmers, a few clergymen 
and the local magnates, ex-officio, as justices of the peace. 

As a guardian of the poor for several years, the present 
writer gives it as his deliberate conviction that no more satanic 
engine of cruelty and oppression ever existed in a civilized 
state. The brow-beating of the poor applicant before forty of 
his hereditary foes, the false statements of the Poor-Law officers, 
eager to curry favor with the powers that be, and finally the 
invariable and magnanimous offer ‘of the poor-house to the 
toil-worn tiller of the soil—these form the staple business at 
board meetings. 

The poor-house is in reality a sort of house of detention, 
and is hated by the poor. The board, therefore, use it as a 
deterrent and offer it to almost all comers. The cost of main- 
tenance inside the house is 60 cents per week: outside the 
poor starveling would be glad of 40 or even 25 cents, if only 
he might be allowed to keep his humble home. Many half 
starve, or even wholly starve, rather than accept the bitter 
alternative. 

We give, in précis fashion, two typical instances, out of 
many, to show the shameless effrontery and cruelty of the 
board: 

Case J—Applicant, aged seventy, hard-working and respect- 
able, applies for out-door relief. The chairman: “I know the 
case well, gentlemen, and I may tell you that for 20 years that 
man has had $5 a week and ought to have laid by money.” 

Emphatic but mild protest from a guardian who knew bet- 
ter. Case adjourned. On inquiry, it is found that the appli- 
cant never received more than $2.50 per week in his life and 
for many years only two dollars. 

For very shame at the exposure of the falsehood relief (50 
cents a week) is granted, but it is saddled on the old man’s 
struggling sons, both men with households of their own to 
maintain ! 

Case [J—Urgent application by a clergyman on behalf of a 
dying man, absolutely destitute and without bread. The Poor- 
Law officer steps to the front with a smirk and remarks: “ All 
I can say is, that I saw a silver watch in the house, and there- 
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fore the man can’t be destitute.” Case adjourned for a fort- 
night. One obstinate guardian determines to investigate, and 
finds that the si/ver watch is an old nutmeg-grater. The officer 
in fact has been grossly negligent or has glibly lied. 

Meanwhile the applicant dies and goes, let us hope, to a 
place where boards of guardians do not exist. 

Surely the curse of God is upon such a system. Surely, too, 
God’s poor were better cared for in those days which some 
silly people still call the “Dark Ages.” 


II. 


Turn we now, by way of brief comparison, to the farm-hand 
in New England. 

There are some similarities and many equally marked con- 
trasts. It is, in this case, no mere figure of speech to talk of 
“kinsmen across the sea.’”’ Numbers of Essex men poured into 
New England in the early colonial days. Contemporary records 
tell us this, and to the lover of antiquity it is interesting to 
find corroborative evidence of the fact in many of the place- 
names in New England—Haverhill, Colchester, Debden, and 
many others. The very speech of New England, which forms 
occasionally the subject of much mild mirth, is but an accen- 
tuated form of that still to be found in Essex and neighboring 
counties. 

When, however, we come to examine into the mode of 
daily life the contrast at once becomes marked. 

To begin with, our New England farm-hand has, as a moder- 
ate compensation, four times the weekly wage of his Old- 
English cousin. Nor is the superior wage discounted in effect 
by increased cost of living. In New England food is plentiful, 
and for the most part distinctly cheaper than in Old England. 
Meat is nearly 50 per cent. cheaper, and nearly the same might 
be said of fruit, milk, and other articles. Clothes, on the other 
hand, are much dearer. It is possible, therefore, to strike a 
pretty fair balance between the two. 

The manner of life of the New-Englander is affected accord- 
ingly. He has varied and plentiful fare; eats meat, not once 
a week but twice or thrice a day, and has fruit, puddings, 
cakes, vegetables, etc., in profusion. Indeed sometimes we in- 
cline to the belief that he is a trifle wasteful in the matter of 
food. 

Tell all this to his English cousin, describe to him in detail 
the New-Englander’s life, and he will not believe you. His 
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jaw will drop and the slow smile of incredulity will pass over 
his face. He will be still outwardly deferential, but in the 
bosom of his family and in the privacy of his domestic circle 
he will wax jocular and say, “ What wonnerful liars these trav- 
ellers be, to be sure!” 

Another and a most marked contrast is to be found in the 
fact that the New-Englander has a prospect in life, which the 
other has not. If he is steady and industrious, many are the 
opportunities which open up for him. He may become the 
care-taker for one of the abandoned farms, or not improbably 
blossom into a farmer himself. It does one good to hear his 
enthusiasm, if he is a genuine lover of the soil. From his milk 
he gets a steady income; his fruit-trees yield well; and when 
he goes on to tell you, in an expansive moment, of the 
profits he has made on his geese and ducks, of his “ incuba- 
tors’’ and “brooder” houses, and the number of “broilers” he 
has sent to New York, the city visitor is fairly carried away by 
the prevailing enthusiasm, and has visions, then and there, of 
purchasing a homestead and settling for good and all in this 
guileless Arcadia. 

It is unfortunately the case that, whether from the haste to 
get rich, or from the attractions of the city, or from the 
gregarious instinct of the nineteenth century, there is a decided 
exodus toward the great cities. If we regard the virility and 
longevity of the nation at large, this is a movement to be 
deprecated. Farm-life may not lead to the rapid accumulation 
of money, but it has its advantages. It is remarkably free and 
healthful; there is no crowding by hundreds into feetid “ flats”; 
and if the process of achieving an independence is slow, it 
is none the less sure. There are comparatively few of the 
industrious workers who do not possess their little property in 
house or land, and who are not well assured against sickness 
or death. They have toiled, indeed, but they have something 
to show for their toil. 

Our New England farm-hand is an independent entity. He 
owns no man for squire or over-lord. He has no need to cringe 
to any man for a morsel of bread. He can look his fellow-men 
squarely in the face. He has no need to fear. 

Nay more, he is treated as becometh a citizen. ‘ Whene’er 
he takes his walks abroad’’’—or, in other words, goes off on a 
visit—his comings and goings are duly chronicled in the local 
newspaper. This would be a thing unheard-of in the case of 
his cousin in England, unless indeed he committed murder or 
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suicide. Then, to be sure, columns would be devoted to his 
case. 

As to offering cast-off clothes to our New-Englander, we 
have but to recall the appearance of our friend on Sunday. 
We bethink ourselves of that well-fitting coat, that glossy hat, 
and that faultless crease which gives such lofty tone to his 
other garment, and then we go home and, looking at our cast- 
off coat, waistcoat, and pants, we are convinced that we should 
as soon think of offering them to our immaculate friend as we 
would to the Prince of Wales! 

Thus, it will be seen that our friend lives respected and 
independent, and provides duly for wife and family. When he 
dies his virtues are commemorated in the local print. As to 
the funeral (if that be a desideratum), it is an “elegant” one. 
With a fine hearse, many carriages, and all the panoply of woe, 
it is indeed an imposing function. With her nice little pro- 
perty duly secured, and with all this display of valedictory 
respect, what could the heart of widow desire more? 

The fate of his English cousin is far different. His remains 
are thrust into a villanous coffin which scarcely holds together 
till it reaches the earth. Yet here lies one who has toiled 
valiantly all the days of his life, and the aggregate of whose 
toil, in another clime and under other environment, might have 
achieved mighty things. And this is the end—a pauper funeral! 
Yet, in his day and generation, he battled uncomplainingly with 
the sorrows of life. For him, pauper though he be, the bright 
eyes of his daughters (themselves lamentably poor) are stream- 
ing with tears, and far away in the poor-house there the aged 
widow mourns for her “old man,” and knows that it will not 
be long before she too is called to join him in another land. 
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SOME FAMOUS RINGS. 


BY M. J. ONAHAN. 


HE history and poetry of rings is more curious 
and more fascinating than that of dynasties 
and of princes. A ring has been the symbol of 

' power; it has been also the mark of slavery; 
affection and friendship have wrought it into a 

remembrance; love has placed it encircling with its gentle pres- 
sure a vein supposed to vibrate in the heart. Millions upon 
millions have been bound together with it for better, for worse, 
more firmly than ever shackles have bound a felon. It decks 
the finger of the blushing maiden standing shyly, half reluctant, 
wholly willing, at the portal of Love’s sweet fane; it gleams 
bright and pure and steady upon the hand of the new-made 
wife, token of the love she has vowed; it shines, though none 
can see, in the darkness of many a coffin, emblem of man’s 
immortality. 

The origin of the ring is shrouded:in mythology. The old 
story of Prometheus is well known; how Jupiter in a fit of 
rage chained Prometheus to a rock on the Caucasus and sent a 
vulture to feed upon him. According to Hesiod, the god had 
sworn to keep him there eternally ; according to other authors, 
his rage was not so boundless. At any rate, so the story runs, 
even the terrible Jove relented and pardoned Prometheus ; but 
in order not to violate his oath he commanded that he should 
always wear upon his finger an iron ring in which was fastened 
a small fragment of Caucasus, so that it should still be true in 
a certain sense that Prometheus was bound to the rock. This 
was the origin of the ring, according to Hesiod, as well as the 
insertion of the first stone. 

On the other hand, Pliny declares that the inventor of the 
ring is not known. It was in use among the Babylonians, Per- 
sians, and Greeks, although the latter were probably unac- 
quainted with it at the time of the Trojan War, as Homer 
does not mention it. Southey’s Commonplace Book contains the 
following quotation from the 7reasure of Auncient and Moderne 
Times: “But the good olde man Plinie can not overreach us 
with his idle arguments and conjectures, for we read in Gene- 
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sis that Joseph, who lived five hundred years before the warres 
of Troy, having expounded the dreame of Pharao, King of 
Egypt, was by the sayde prince made superintendent over his 
kingdom, and for his safer possession in that estate, he took off 
his ring from his hand and put it on Joseph’s hand. In 
Moses’ time, which was more than foure hundred yeares before 
Troy warres, wee find rings to be then in use; for wee reade 
that they were comprehended in the ornaments which Aaron the 
high-priest should weare, and they of his posteritie afterward ; 
as also it was avouched by Josephus. Whereby appeareth plainly, 
that the use of rings was much more ancient than Plinie 
reporteth them in his conjectures; but as he was a pagan, and 
ignorant in sacred 
writings,” the old 
chronicler goes on 
to add, “so it is 
no marvel if these 
things went be- 
yond his know- 
ledge.” 

The ring given 
by Pharao ‘to Jos- — 
eph is actually in 
existence, and is 
now in the posses- 
sion of the Earl 
of Ashburnham. 
It was discovered 
in 1824 by Arab 
workmen in a tomb in the necropolis of Sakkara, near Mem- 
phis.s The mummy was cased in gold, each finger had its par- 
ticular envelope, inscribed with hieroglyphics. “So Joseph died, 
being an hundred and ten years old, and they embalmed him 
and he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” 

Joseph’s ring, though one of the most valuable antiques in 
the world, is put quite in the shade by another ring, older 
still—the ring of Suphis, or Cheops, King of Memphis, who 
erected the Great Pyramid for his monument. Like all the 
Egyptian rings, it is covered with hieroglyphics, figures of Isis, 
Osiris, the lotus, the crocodile, and the whole symbolic Egyp- 
tian mythology. This ring is now in New York in the posses- 
sion of a famous collector. 

Rings have been discovered in the cinerary urns of the 


























JOSEPH's RING, FOUND IN OPENING A TOMB IN 1824. 
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Greeks ; as they could scarcely have withstood the fire through 
which dead bodies were passed, they must have been placed 
there as tokens of affection by relatives or friends. It was 
against the laws of Rome to bury gold with the dead, so that 
the rings found in Roman urns must have been secreted there. 
There was one curious exception to this rule, which seems like 
a bit of satire on our vaunted modern progress. The gold that 
fastened false teeth in the mouth of the deceased was exempt 
and might be buried with the body. Dentistry has not made 
such wonderful progress in these two thousand years after all. 

Skeletons of Roman knights have been discovered in the 
tombs of the Sierra Elvira, in Spain, with rings upon their fin- 
gers, and some of them had in their mouths the piece of money 
in the form of a ring destined to pay the ferryman Charon. 
What a pity that the modern world can no longer avail itself 

of such Jdzllets d’admission ! 
" The old ferryman has fallen 
into decrepitude and dis- 
repute, his occupation gone, 
49 vis authority entirely an- 
=a nulled. According to mod- 
RING OF CHEOPS, THE MOST VALUABLE ANTIQUE : 
inet tek Wade ern belief, when men set 
out on their journey to 
that unknown shore they must leave gold and silver behind 
them. Good deéds are the only coins that are current. 

Rings were in use among the Gauls and Britons. William 
de Belmeis gave certain lands to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
directed that his ring, set with a ruby, should, together with the 
seal, be affixed to the charter for ever. Jewellers and goldsmiths 
were highly esteemed in those days. “Even the clergy,” says 
Edwards in his very curious book on rings, “ thought it no dis- 
grace to handle tools. St. Dunstan in particular was celebrated 
as the best blacksmith, brazier, goldsmith, and engraver of his 
time. This accounts for the cleverness with which he laid hold 
of the gentleman in black: 


“St. Dunstan stood in his ivy’d tower— 
Alembic, crucible, all were there ; 
When in came Nick, to play him a trick, 
In guise of a damsel passing fair. 
Every one knows 
How the story goes— 
He took up the tongs and caught hold of his nose!” 
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Rings have been made of almost every hard substance known, 
gold, silver, bronze, iron, stone, ivory, porcelain, amber, jet, and 
even of glass. The first mention of a Roman gold ring is in 
the year 432, but they soon came to be indiscriminately worn. 
Three bushels were gathered out of the spoils after Hannibal’s 
victory at Canne. The Romans not only cumbered their fin- 
gers with a great number of rings, but some of them were of 
extraordinary weight and size. An outline of one appears in 
Montfaucon. This ring represents Trajan’s good queen Plotina, 
She has a glorious head-dress indeed, three rows of precious 
stones cut in facets. 

Rings have been worn on all fingers of both hands, but the 
fourth finger of 
the left hand has 
been preferred to 
all others from 
the earliest times ; 
hence it is called 
the _—iring-finger. 
Apropos of this 
subject a charm- 
ing old work, £z- 
quirtes into Vul- 
gar Errors, says: 
“That hand (the 
left) being lesse 
employed, there- 
by they were best 
preserved, and for 
the same reason 
they placed them 
on this finger, for 
the thumbe was too active a finger, and is commonly employed 
with either of the rest; the index or fore finger was too naked 
whereto to commit their pretiosities, and hath the tuition of the 
thumbe scarce unto the second joynt; the middle and little 
fingers they rejected as extreams, and too big or too little for 
their rings; and of all chose out the fourth as being least used 
of any, as being guarded on either side, and having in most this 
peculiarity, that it cannot be extended alone and by itselfe, but 
will be accompanied by some finger on either side.” 

The episcopal ring is esteemed as a pledge of the spiritual 
marriage between the bishop and his church, and was used at 





ROMAN RING, ACTUAL SIZE. 
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a remote period. The decrees of the Roman See are signed 
with a seal known as the Fisherman’s Ring. This ring forms 
an important feature in the funeral rites of a pontiff. The fol- 
lowing is an account of the ceremonies attendant on the death 
of a pope: “ When a pope dies the cardinal chamberlain, ac- 
companied by a large number of the high dignitaries of the 
Papal court, comes into the room where the body lies, and the 
principal or great notary makes an attestation of the circum- 
stance. Then the cardinal chamberlain calls out the name of 
the deceased pope three times, striking 
the body each time with a hammer ; and 
as no response comes the chief notary 
makes another attestation. After this 
the cardinal chamberlain demands the 
Fisherman’s Ring, and certain ceremo- 
nies are performed over it; and then 
he strikes the ring with a golden ham- 
mer, and an officer destroys the figure 
of Peter by the use 
of a file. From this 
moment all the au- 
thority and acts of the 
late pope pass to the 
College or Conclave of 

Cardinals.” 

One of the most 
curious as well as one 
of the most valuable 
of American rings is 
that presented to Pres- 
ident Pierce in 1852 
by the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. It is of mas- 
sive gold, weighing up- 
wards of a _ pound; 
the circular portion 
is cut -into squares 
which stand at right 
angles with each other, 

PRESENTED BY SOME CITIZENS OF CALIFORNIA. and are embellished 
each with a beautifully executed design, the entire group pre- 
senting a pictorial history of California from her primitive state 
down to the present time. The seal of the ring is really a lid 
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which swings upon a hinge, and is covered with the arms of 
the State of California surmounted by the Stars and Stripes. 
Underneath is a square box divided by bars of gold into nine 
separate compartments, each containing a pure specimen of the 
varieties of ore found in the country. On the inside is the 
following inscription: “ Presented to Franklin Pierce, the Four- 
teenth President of the United States.” 

The rings in which poison was carried are numerous. Dumas, 
in his Crimes Célebres, tells of a ring worn by Cesar Borgia 
composed of two lions’ heads, the stone of which he turned in- 
ward when pressing an enemy’s hand. The teeth were charged 
with poison. Needless to say the enemy never called again. 
In older and more credulous times than ours even the stones 
themselves were believed to have certain powers quite apart 
from any such vulgar agency as poison. Such staid authorities 
as Albertus Magnus and St. Jerome seem to have countenanced 
this belief. The diamond was supposed to give one the power 
of conquering enemies, it was also a safeguard against poison ; 
the emerald was at enmity with all impurity; the topaz freed 
men from sadness; the agate made a man brave and strong; the 
sapphire procured the favor of princes; the opal sharpened the 
sight, etc. 

In ancient times men, when dying, declared by the giving 
of a ring who was to be their heir.. In Ireland rings of remark- 
able beauty have been found. We all remember Moore’s lines: 


“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore”; 


which was, indeed, as some one remarks, a thoroughly Irish 
way of wearing a ring. This was in the time of good King 
Brian, who 
“, . . knew the way 
To keep the peace and make them pay; 
For those who were bad, he knocked off their head; 
And those who were worse, he kilt them dead.” 


That “de’il o’ Dundee” also had a ring of which the in- 
scription, a thoroughly characteristic one, is still remaining. 

Rings as love-tokens are as old as Love itself. Old Roman 
rings have been found in which was a tiny socket for the in- 
sertion of hair; others had a whistle on one side (a case of 
“Whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad,” no doubt). Louis IX. 
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of France wore a ring representing a garland of marguerites and 
freurs-de-lis, in allusion to the name of his wife, Queen Margue- 
rite, and the arms of France. Engraved on it were these words: 
“ This ring contains all we love.” 

Not only hearts but cities have been wedded with a ring. 
Venice, that “white sea-gull of the Adriatic,” was once annually 
married with a ring. The stranger can yet see the richly gilt 
galley, called the Bucentaur, in which the doge, from the year 
1311, went forth on Ascension morning to throw a ring into the 
water, as a sign of the power of Venice over that sea and of 
the union which he renewed between them. 

Thus, for better, for worse, in the vowing of Life and the 
dealing of Death, these little emblems have swayed the world. 
What is all creation, indeed, but a ring—a ring that means at 
once Power and Love Eternal? It is on the earth, in the sky, 
everywhere. Above our heads it shines as Saturn gleams blue 
and bright upon the horizon, showing us how the world was made. 
Farther still, millions and millions of miles, rising through des- 
erts of space in Ariadne’s Crown, it rests like a wreath of pro- 
mise on the very zenith of the universe; and as men gaze into 
those starry depths they see, shining bright and clear, symbol 
of their earthly vows, a ring, emblem of Life, of Hope, of 
Love, of Immortality. 
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FRANCES SCHERVIER AND HER POOR SISTERS.* 


BY JOSEPH WALTER WILSTACH. 


all the saints, at least of all the holy men and 
women of that golden list whose lives it has 
been my pleasure and privilege to peruse, and 
a HY that is their capacity for great sacrifices. It’is 
almost a truism to’ say that all spiritual attainment runs parallel 
to personal heroism. It is a truth which any one will acknowl- 
edge at once who. has read the record of but one saintly life. 
The lesson of self-abnegation, so radiantly portrayed in the pil- 
grimage of the greatest, is the primal note, so to speak, in the 
music of every holy life. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find it so prominently manifest in the worthy woman, Frances 
Schervier—the foundress of that holy sisterhood, the Poor Sis- 
ters of St. Francis—a sisterhood that stands as a living illus- 
tration of that mysterious and providential character which the 
church has always borne, and which has been the stumbling- 
block and at times the admiration of even those who oppose 
her; I mean her marvellous adaptability in her growth and de- 
velopment to the various conditions of the world and human 
society. All great movements, sealed by the church with the 
sanction of her approval, from the days of the hermits of the 
Thebaid down through the ages to our own time have had the 
same character. They are plainly manifest in the light of his- 
tory. The old dieth, the new is born; but the new only in 
appearance, for in principle it is one and the same, the ever 
present and ever active inspiration, light, and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Frances Schervier, the chosen instrument for founding the 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis, was born in the historic old city of 
Aix la Chapelle, in 1819, of wealthy and devout parents. Her 
youth, together with that of her brothers and sisters, was sacredly 
guarded within the precincts of a well-ordered household pre- 
sided over by a father and mother whose chief aim in the rear- 
ing of their children was to keep their little ones unsullied by 


* Mother Frances Schervier. By Rev. Father Jeiler, O.S.F.,D.D. 1 vol. r2mo. St. 
Louis, 1895. 
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any sinful influences from without. In reading the account 
which the learned and judicious Franciscan has written for us 
in that land which is the cradle of the Franciscan Order, the 
Catholic parent will find a model well worthy of emulation. 
Such examples are rare indeed. But wherever they occur, the 
result bears the marks of divine blessings in the holy after-lives 
of the children. 

Frances made her first Communion at the tender age of ten, 
and by a coincidence which is worthy of note, and was ob- 
served by her at the time, on the feast day of St. Francis and 
of our Lady of Victories, which occurred that year upon the 
same day. When she was but fourteen years of age she lost 
by death the pious mother who had nurtured her. This was a 
great sorrow to the tender-hearted little girl. It left upon her 
young shoulders the burden of a large house, and the guidance 
of her young brothers and sisters. It was a school, however, 
for the development and maturing of those abilities which would 
bear their full fruit later when she became the spiritual mother 
of a numerous sisterhood. 

Much of the narrative of her inner life down to the time 
of her early career as a religious is given in her own words, 
taken from an account written by her only under the pressure 
of obedience. It is remarkably simple and beautiful, and reflects 
quite clearly the character of the writer. Through this crystal 
medium we follow the spiritual progress of the saintly girl, 
whose heart seems to have been preserved in the white robe of 
baptismal innocence. Her vocation to be the foundress of a 
congregation rich in works of the most humble charity and the 
most rigid poverty of life, is manifested by her early love 
towards the poor, the distressed, the despised, the fallen. If 
there is any place where the evils of our century need the 
break-water of the church it is at these special points. For 
surely it is a century characterized for its mad race after riches 
and pleasures, in which all the arts and genius of the various 
peoples are enlisted; wherein self-gratification and the deifica- 
tion of the individual are being developed alongside of the most 
utter unconcern for the wretchedness which pervades all the 
lower stratum of society. Setting aside and holding as naught 
all the worldly advantages of her social position, her sole delight 
was to fill the office of an angel of charity and mercy. All 
the obstacles thrown in her way by her father and her rela- 
tives were futile to divert her from the divinely directed course 
of her life. 
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In 1841 the saintly girl met, in the person of Father Joseph 
Istas, an ideal priest, whose heroic acts of charity she gladly 
supplemented down to January, 1843, when this worthy repre- 
sentative of the apostles was snatched away. She was present 
and saw his edifying and holy death. When he had been clad 
in priestly vestments and was laid in his coffin she came and 
knelt there, the other inmates of the house having withdrawn. 
After praying for a long time for the repose of his soul she 
asked his aid for the continuation of their charitable work, for 
the deserted poor and for herself. “TI felt,” she wrote, “a vehe- 
ment desire to place his hand upon my head, for I had a holy 
reverence for that anointed and priestly hand, which in life I 
had always regarded as sacred and never touched, and which 
he himself, when giving me money or other articles, knew to 
use so adroitly that it never touched mine. I hesitated, but 
finally my desire triumphed. With a look up to God, and pro- 
testing in his and the deceased’s presence that I acted from 
the purest motive, I bowed profoundly and placed the dear 
hand on my head. Oh! how reverently I was then able to 
pray, to beseech God to continue, through the intercession of 
his servant, ‘the work he had begun; to bless it, and to infuse 
into me some of the spirit of this saintly priest, that I might 
conduct it in the right manner. O my God! it was a - supplica- 
tion, a prayer which thou couldst not despise. 

It was not until 1845 that the congregation of which she 
became the foundress and unwilling head was established ; and 
the records of the progress and development of the body are 
minutely detailed in the narrative of Rev. Dr. Jeiler, and are 
deeply edifying and instructive. The profound humility of the 
able Mother Schervier and her distrust of her own abilities to 
lead and govern are the same which have characterized other 
great characters in similar positions. The success of her labors 
as a foundress and a guardian of a religious congregation are 
in striking contrast to her own poor idea of her uncommon 
abilities. 

Having established under divine guidance a sisterhood the 
object. of all whose cares, labors, and sacrifices was to be the 
poor, the neglected, the abandoned—and especially the poor 
women of the street, sunk in hopeless iniquity—one of the 
cardinal principles incorporated into its rules by Mother 
Schervier was that of holy poverty, exampled after the poverty 
of St. Francis forbidding the holding of any property for the 
purpose of livelihood,-not only to individual members but also 
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to the community. To this rule she heroically and determined- 
ly clung in spite of all counsel of superiors, and finally got it 
recognized by ecclesiastical authority. Her sole dependence 
and that of her sisters was upon the providence of God. The 
heroic nature of this apostolic woman welcomed for herself and 
her valiant daughters the privations which this rule was sure to 
entail. Although born in luxury herself, like many others who 
had joined the congregation, she loved poverty, and those who 
were its victims, for the sake of Him who had not whereon to 
lay his head. 

Her career from the foundation of her congregation down 
to the hour of her death was that of a crucified life, full of 
sublime effort and accomplishment, possible only where the 
spirit through correspondence to divine grace has wholly sub- 
jected the lower nature. The record of this life is for us a 
sample of what the lives of thousands of holy women have 
been during the past eighteen centuries, unrecorded by human 
pen. It must force upon the mind the thought of how many 
mute, inglorious saints have lived and died, full of merit before 
God, known only to God, or, if known to their fellow-creatures, 
their memory has died with the generation which revered them 
as blessed, and which saw, and was better for, their bright ex- 
amples. 

In Europe the Poor Sisters of St. Francis had thirty-six 
different institutions of charity up to 1894. But it is not alone 
to the crowded territory of Europe, where the miseries of pov- 
erty and sin have so many victims, that the labors of the Poor 
Sisters have been confined. As early as 1858 an institute of 
their mercy and charity was established in America by sisters 
chosen by Mother Frances because of special fitness. At the 
present time the congregation has fifteen houses in this coun- 
try. Twice she visited America herself, to the holy joy of all 
the sisterhood, to whom in both hemispheres she was in very 
truth a mother, and who in turn loved her while she lived with 
a more than natural love and mourned her when dead with a 
more than human sorrow. 

We are accustomed to think that this is not an age of 
miracles—that it is not an age when the spirit of God is 
breathing ‘upon the world and moving chosen hearts to the 
initiation and accomplishment of great works, similar to those 
which mark epochs in departed centuries. Rut he who reads 
the life of Mother Frances Schervier will rise up thinking 
otherwise. 
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THE NEGROES AND THE BAPTISTS. 


BY REV. JOHN R. SLATTERY, BALTIMORE. 


HERE is an irresponsible quarterly review pub- 

lished in New York City, and edited by one who 

claims to be a Catholic, and is, we believe, a 

convert. In the number for July, 1895, Mr. 

Eugene L. Didier, of Baltimore, has an article 

entitled “ The Negro, in Fact and Fiction.” Since its appear- 

ance we have received several letters calling our attention to 

it, all condemning it, save one, whose writer merely asked if we 

had seen it. Everything in Mr. Didier’s paper against the Ne- 

gro is directly contrary to Catholic truth or ethics. A few 
comparisons will show how wide of the mark he is. 

Didier says, for instance, that ‘slavery was a blessing to the 
slave,” while Leo XIII., in his encyclical to the Bishops of 
Brazil, speaks of it as the “dreadful curse of slavery.” Mr. 
Didier writes chiefly of Protestant slaves under Protestant mas- 
ters, while Leo XIII. refers entirely to Catholic masters and 
slaves. In Maryland even, Mr. Didier’s own State, we have 
been assured that in slave days a Catholic negro would sell for 
more than a Protestant negro. It is no presumption to believe 
that the Catholic masters and slaves of Brazil were as good as 
the Catholic masters and slaves who gazed on the pleasant 
waters of the Patuxent or the Potomac. 

Says Didier, “The abolition of slavery robbed the Southern 
people of their lawful property.” In answer, Leo XIII. tells 
mankind 


“the Supreme Author of all things so decreed that men should exercise a sort of 
royal dominion over beasts and cattle and fish and fowl, but never that men 
should exercise a like dominion over their fellow-man.” 


Greater than Leo’s words, because from them the great Pope 
drew his inspiration, are the words of St. Augustine, one of the 
most learned teachers in the Catholic Church: 


“ Having created man a reasonable being and after his own likeness, God wished 
that he should rule only over the brute creation ; that he should be the master, 
not of men but of beasts.” 
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Our pen almost refuses to quote the following specimens of 
Didier’s effusion: “ The Negro, in fact, is a natural-born and 
habitual liar; he lies without cause; he lies, etc., etc., usque 
ad nauseam; the negro, in fact, is shiftless, shameless, brutal, 
deceitful, dishonest, untruthful, revengeful, ungrateful, immoral.” 
Mr. Didier almost emptied the dictionary. 

This writer lives 'in Baltimore—that is, in the same city with 
the colored Oblate Sisters of Providence, who, since 1829, have 
been an edifying community consecrated to the cultivation of 
the highest Christian virtues. Mr. Didier knows the Oblates, 
for who. in Baltimore does not? How in the face of these 
good souls any man, Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, 
could write as Mr. Didier in last July’s Glode is simply inex- 
plicable. 

In his litany of faults against the negroes, Mr. Didier in no 
place says that the negro is ungentlemanly; and the omission 
was wise! 

Again, he starts in with a new lash with which to whip the 
Negro. It is that “he is a savage”; “left to himself he is a 
savage everywhere; a savage in Africa, a savage in Hayti, a 
savage in the South, a savage in the North.” The Oblates, as 
an approved institute of the Catholic Church, are left to them- 
selves. They are not savages; far from it, they are a holy 
body of women. 

On the same street in Baltimore with Mr. Didier’s residence 
is the Mother Church of colored Catholics, St. Francis Xavier's. 
There are in that church fully two thousand colored people, 
who are as good neighbors and as good Christians as a like 
number of any congregation of Christendom. Mr. Didier’s sen- 
timents on the Negro, however, are not those of the white 
Catholics of Baltimore. Let us see, moreover, what Leo XIII. 
thinks of the Didierian sentiments: 


“Through your means (Bishops of Brazil) let it be brought to pass that masters 
and slaves may mutually agree with the highest good will and best good faith; 
nor let there be any transgression of clemency or justice, but whatever things 
have to be carried out, let all be done lawfully, temperately, and in a Christian 
manner” (Encyclical on slavery). 


One word more from our author: 


“It is not his black skin alone that distinguishes the Negro from the white man, 
as it is his black nature. . . . In intellect, he is only one degree above the 
baboon ; in instinct, he is below the brute.” 


Shame! As a Catholic, knowing well the sentiments of the 
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Catholic Church, I repudiate this statement and affirm that 
in no authoritative Catholic publication could it ever find place. 
Hear how differently Leo XIII. voices the true opinion of the 
Catholic Church: 

“Thus the apostles in the early days of the church, among other precepts 
for a devout life, taught and laid down the doctrine which more than once occurs 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, addressed to those newly baptized: ‘for you are all the 
children of God by faith in Jesus Christ. For as many of you as have been bap- 
tized in Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is 
neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus. Where there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. But Christ is all and in all. For 
in one spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether 
bond or free ; and in one spirit we have all been made to drink.’ Golden words 
indeed, noble and wholesome lessons, whereby its old dignity is given back and 
with increase to the human race, and men of whatever land or tongue or class are 
bound together and joined in the strong bonds of brotherly kinship ” (Zeo XJ//. 
to the Bishops of Brazil). 


Naturally, our readers may think, why is this paper of Didi- 
er’s noticed now, after so long a silence on our part, although 
urged heretofore to take it up? We passed it by not only 
because we were ashamed of it, but also because there is no 
arguing with prejudice. Silence is ever the best answer to 
vituperation. But to-day we call our readers’ attention to it 
because of the wicked purposes to which the Baptists are put- 
ting it. Rev. General T. J. Morgan, an official of the Indian 
Bureau during Harrison’s administration, is now corresponding 
secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and 
an editor of its organ, Zhe Baptist Home Mission Monthly. 
Morgan has taken extracts from Didier’s article, and with 
them the comment of Mr. Thorne, editor of Zhe Globe, and 
with conscious duplicity has made them appear as the teaching 
of representative Catholics. He has offset them by ten points 
of Baptist faith, and afterward adds the views of five Baptist 
preachers in favor of the Negro. This leaflet Morgan has 
entitled, “ Man or Baboon?” It has been distributed by tens 
of thousands among the Negroes. In Washington, where this 
tract was scattered broadcast, some of the more simple of the 
colored people, not knowing that Thorne was nobody and in 
reality represented nothing, were inclined to take Morgan’s 
misstatement for the truth, and consequently these least of the 
kingdom were deeply scandalized at what they in their simplic- 
ity believed to be the opinions of the Catholic Church. In 
Richmond, again, the colored quarter was flooded with the 
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pamphlet. There, however, the Baptists spread the report that 
Mr. Eugene L. Didier was a priest, confounding him with the 
well-known priest of Baltimore, Rev. Edmund Didier, whose 
apostolic work in propagating devotion to the Holy Face is so 
well and favorably known. This report was denied in the 
colored, press of Richmond. 

True to his ungentlemanly proclivities, Morgan, in his leaflet, 
appeals to the worst passions of the Negro. “They who sow 
the wind shall reap the whirlwind.” No doubt the Negroes will 
learn the lesson only too well, and eventually it will recoil on 
the heads of the Baptists themselves. 

Furthermore, would you know from what a polluted quarter 
this malicious attack comes, see the damaging revelations that 
have been made of Rev. General Morgan’s career in the army. 
' The records of the War Office are open to the public, and 
they witness in no uncertain way to the utter want of character 
and principle of the man who has fabricated these charges. 
Let any one read the findings of the court-martial convened at 
Chattanooga March 25, 1865, and no little light will be turned 
on so as to expose the real character of this man Morgan. 

In this latest manceuvre apparently the only charitable way 
to account for his diatribes is to regard him as a monomaniac 
on Catholicism. MHardly can he conceive that he serves the 
cause of truth by deliberately misrepresenting millions of his 
countrymen and hundreds of millions of Christians; viz.: the 
children of the old Mother Church. Nor can he suppose that 
his love for God will feed on his hate of his fellow-man. Is 
he afflicted with the disease which the catechism of the Council 
of Trent calls “fere insanibilis animi morbus” ? 

While disposed to acknowledge the efforts of. Northern white 
Baptists, we may, however, remind our readers that the South- 
ern white Baptists can show no such friendship for the black 
man. They exceed their Northern co-religionists by over two 
hundred thousand. Their sentiment, therefore, and _ stand 
toward the Negroes seem to an outsider a fairer test of Baptist 
opinion than Mr. Morgan’s. And when we remember that they 
are a split from the Northern Baptists, on the Negro question 
itself, we need not look for much love for the black Negro 
among Southern Baptists. 

This leaflet of Dr. Morgan’s should serve as a warning to 
Catholics; especially to those who, like Messrs. Thorne and 
Didier, seem to have their eyes in the back of their heads, and 
forget that the war is over and that the past can never be re- 
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called. It is painful to find one of the unreconstructed, and he 
a Catholic, calling a halt to the forward march of the Negro; 
just as if any one listened to him, or cared a snap for his wail. 

The South is the El Dorado of Protestantism. Catholics in 
that section of our country are like the few grapes left on the 
vine after the vintage, of which the prophet spoke. Yes, the 
South is almost exclusively Protestant. In fact, if from Northern 
Protestants are subtracted their Southern white and black co- 
religionists, their numbers in the North, the most progressive 
part of the country, would be comparatively small. Now, it is 
just in the North where the Catholics are strong. Take the 
Baptists for instance: 

Carroll’s “ Religious Forces of the United States 


” gives the 
Baptists in 1895 as . : ‘ . 3,928,106 
Subtract the Colored Baptists: ; . 1,317,962 


Leaves the White Baptist as . ; . 2,610,144 
Deduct the Southern White Baptists, 1,417,816 


Leaves as Northern Baptists, . ‘ . 1,192,328 


There are about eight to ten times as many Catholics in the 
North as there are Baptists; while in the South the tables are 
turned, the ratio being about the same the other way. 

What, however, is the chief purpose of our article? It has 
been to authoritatively repudiate the statements of Thorne and 
Didier and to expose Morgan's mendacious methods. We would 
that it were in our power to go further. We wish to issue a 
leaflet in answer to Morgan’s “ Man or Baboon?” We will not 
quote any Baptist Thorne or Didier; no, but we propose to 
send out a leaflet on what the Catholic Church believes in re- 
gard to the Negro. Our authorities will be the Encyclical of 
Leo XIII. on Slavery; the Second and the Third Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore; the letters of the bishops to the Com- 
mission in charge of the Negro and Indian Fund. We shall 
indulge in no vituperation, for believing with the great African 
Doctor, Tertullian, “mens humana naturaliter Christiana,” we 
propose to let the truth work its own way. One hundred 
thousand copies spread broadcast in the localities where the 
poison of Morgan’s falsehoods has been poured out would be 
necessary to provide the antidote. Here is a glorious opportunity 
for some public-spirited soul to do a great service to the cause 
of truth, 
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God has been good to the Negroes. In their passage from 
slavery to freedom, from freedom to citizenship and franchise, 
Providence has led them on without much effort on their part. 
Our country also is bountiful to our Brothers in black, who 
take it all in as a matter of course. Our Lord, moreover, 
hhas given to these Negroes a life very like his own days of 
sorrow. Like him, the Negro is a man of sorrow, “ poor and 
in labor from his youth up.” In fact, in the history of no 
race has the Passion of Christ found so large a counterpart as 
in the history of the Negro race. Let us hope that their untold 
sufferings in the past will win them to the faith. They have 
already gained many civil blessings. By means and labors of 
devoted souls they shall enjoy the gift of faith which “sur- 
passeth all understanding.” Protestantism has had the negroes, 
and that race alone, under its tutelage from savagery to civili- 
zation. Two and a half centuries have come and gone since 
the first slave landed at Jamestown, Va. The sects gave them 
their language ; their Bible; their Sabbath; their inamissibility 
of grace; their religion, creed, and discipline; with this result, 
that white co-religionists of the Negro in the South have hardly 
a good word to say of him. The missionary effort of Protes- 
tantism here has been a monumental failure. The Negroes in 
the South will be one of the chief evidences of the barren- 
ness of the Reformation. 





’ themes. A happy 
boldness of originality characterized several, and 
with the aid of an individualistic style and a high 
power of dramatic construction she has been suc- 

cessful in leaving her impress strongly upon present-day litera- 
ture. We would that she had left what she considers, as we 
believe, her best work unwritten. It is called A Lady of 
Quality.* It is a powerful work, but it is overdone. 

The great aim of many authors now is to present woman in 
new lights. The more startling and unreal, the better the ef- 
fect, so it is thought. The Lady of Quality is certainly a start- 
ling creature. The idea seems to have been suggested by a 
statue of the Sphinx or similar chimera—one half the crea- 
ture beast, the other part woman. 

It may be a far-fetched surmise, but it is not out of the 
range of possibilities, that Mrs. Burnett had in view the hum- 
bling of those of us who glory in a descent from British aris- 
tocracy by giving a new picture of what such an aristocracy 
meant in the days of the Restoration and for long after. It 
is not a pleasant study. The squirearchy who followed the 
hounds and the worship of Bacchus, and knew nothing of re- 
ligion but so much of it as enabled them to swear with em- 
phasis, were unquestionably a brutal lot. We get good pic- 
tures of their morals and their manners in Zom Jones and Tris- 
tram Shandy. The authors of those works lived closer to the 
time than Mrs. Burnett, and their portrayal must be more faith- 
ful. We do not say they display a greater knowledge of the 
profanity and debauchery of the period than Mrs. Burnett does, 
but they give us its human side much better, because they did 
not write so much for effect as to produce a faithful picture 
and at the same time find an outlet for their own wit—which 


* A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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is by no means the. lesser factor in their literary fame. Take 
Sterne, Smollett, and Fielding without their sparkle and their 
sympathy, and invest them with a double dose of what in 
zsthetic parlance was called “intensity,” and you have Mrs. 
Burnett’s essay on English “society” called A Lady of Quality. 

The keynote to the book appears to be the moral irrespon- 
sibility of the individual and the blameworthiness of the 
environment. Thus, old Sir Jeoffrey Wildair, after having spent 
his whole lifetime in brutality and profligacy, and dying in 
doubt and darkness, is made to appear as if for him, who had 
never shown, as he himself confessed, justice to any man, mercy 
to any woman, environment should plead in extenuation of 
unrepented wrong-doing and licentiousness. And so with his 
daughter, Clorinda, who, born with a devil, becomes a duchess 
and a saint. The environment is held accountable for her 
shame, and her passion for the murder which her own hands 
conimits—a liberal extension of the insanity plea indeed; but 
for her transformation from evil womanhood to noble living 
and the highest ideals of charity and tenderness, only the power 
of human love is relied on. As a psychological postulate we 
are afraid that the conception of Clorinda Wildair will bear no 
test of experience. As no one becomes suddenly wicked, so no 
one brought up in evil ways can, save by a miracle of grace, 
become suddenly saintly. There are far too many flashes of 
glowing animalism in the descriptive parts of this story, sug- 
gesting a want of sympathy with the spiritual side of woman- 
hood which may be unjust to the author. For the sake of 
artistic effect she makes use of materials which not even the 
finest minds can handle without leaving coarse impressions; and 
for the production of dramatic intensity creates scenes which 
are utterly impossible even in the worst periods of moral de- 
cay. To ask us to believe that in the open day a girl of fif- 
teen, of ample physical development, could be found to ride to 
the hounds habitually in male style and dress, along with her 
father and his debauched friends, as Clorinda Wildair is de- 
picted as doing, is asking too much. Even at the most degen- 
erate period of modern English society such a thing would be 
utterly impossible. Brutal and degraded as the peasantry were, 
could a parent be found debased enough to permit such a 
practice, they would hoot the shameless hoyden off their fields. 

The great dramatic strength of this book will not save it 
from the verdict of disapproval. The Lady of Quality is 
hardly lady or woman, but a monstrous literary /usus nature. 
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It is refreshing to turn from the perusal of pages of such 
straining to the simplicity of natural description and the bril- 
liant play of French fancy in the matter of dialogue, such as 
we find them in the course of the unpretentious tale entitled 
The Outlaw of Camargue. Here indeed is the art that is truest 
of all—the ars celare artem,; no effort to produce it is apparent, 
and yet the power is perceptibly present. The story is some- 
what slender. It is in the guise of-a romance of French Pro- 
venc¢al life in the halcyon days which preceded the Revolution. 
The characters are of the picture, and their different idiosyncra- 
sies are most skilfully presented either in the mode of speech, 
the habit of gesture, or some other of the many vehicles resort- 
ed to by the novelist of experience. The resources which the 
French literary artist of the modern school brings to his work 
are strikingly manifested in the technique of this pleasing novel. 
Without appearing in the slightest degree didactic, it imparts 
the most valuable lessons on the physical geography of the 
region of which it treats, and the racial peculiarities of the 
Provencal people. How powerful an aid this is in realizing 
the scenes with which the author deals it is needless to point 
out. The translator appears to have caught the spirit of the 
original with rare intelligence, and gives us a most enjoyable 
rendering. 

One of the chapters is devoted to a tournament or compe- 
tition of a terribly exciting character. It is a trial of strength 
and skill between two sets of men engaged in the savage busi- 
ness. of guarding and taming the wild bulls which abound in 
the marshy region of Camargue. The picture is drawn with an 
easy power whose effect is instantly felt. It is a wild scene, 
the actors in which are all beings of flesh and blood, and every 
incident of which is full of absorbing interest and fascination. 
In several other chapters of the book we find local peculiarities 
treated in the same instructive and agreeable way. As a story, 
however, The Outlaw of Camargue* is somewhat weak. It suffers 
from the fact of its being a semi-historical tale, dealing with 
a period which has rendered horrors familiar. But we cannot 
help being grateful to author and translator for giving us so 
charming a glimpse of a people and a literature so much out 
of the highways as the Provengal of the salt-marshes. 


It is time for Carleton’s caricatures of the Irish peasantryt 


* The Outlaw of Camargue. By A. Lamothe, Translated by Anna T. Sadlier. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry. By William Carleton. Edited by D. J. 
O'Donoghue. New York: Macmillan & Co.; London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
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‘to be left to moulder on forgotten shelves. Therefore while 
we may admire the diligence of Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue in 
dragging them once more into the light, we could wish that 
his editorial energy had expended itself in some more useful 
direction. We cannot conceive how Irish Catholics especially 
can derive either instruction or amusement from Carleton’s 
satires. His language toward their religion and. its practices is 
that of the unscrupulous pervert that he was—hating the things 
that he knew to be holy and holding them up to scorn be- 
cause there was a ready market for anything that vilified the 
Celt. It is true that Carleton was an able writer, but he was 
also a most mercenary one. The coarse and grotesque side of 
the Irish character it was that always appealed to him. When- 
ever he essayed anything higher he was a dismal failure. Be- 
tween Lover, Lever, and Carleton, the world has had handed 
down such a distortion of Irish peasant character that it is 
little wonder we find it flourishing still in the pages of Harper, 
Punch, and similar publications avowedly hostile to everything 
Irish. One of the tales in the collection of Traits and Stories 
is so grossly insulting to Catholic feeling that we are surprised 
at any Catholic author venturing to put it before an intelligent 
public. It is a sketch called Zhe Station—one of those vulgar 
things written for the proselytizing society which sometimes 
hired Carleton to pen his own shame along with his country- 
men’s libel. 


A strange faney has impelled Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in 
her white-and-gold-vested little book called The Supply at St. 
Agatha’s.* So desperate is the condition of the modern pulpit 
as regards stirring up sinners and moving the hard hearts of the 
rich, that she hints in it that only by a supernatural visitant 
can the office be effectually filled. Hence she conceives of a 
faithful old minister, neglected by the rich and dying nobly 
in discharge of his duty, having his place as “supply” (¢. ¢., 
substitute) filled by one whose attributes are those of the 
divinity. It is a daring flight of fancy; but we cannot opine 
that any beneficial impression can be made by such extravagant 
excursions into the realm of religious fiction. In the realm of 
fact the tendency toward pulpit hysteria is already too grave a 
symptom to be ignored. This book is the proof that its effect 
has been unsatisfactory. When it is thus pointedly postulated 


* The Supply at St. Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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that nothing less than a striking miracle of heaven can turn the 
hearts of the rich and the sinful, the doom of the sensational 
and the unbecoming in pulpit methods has been pronounced. 


A hearty welcome ought to be .given to the endeavor of 
the Rev. Peter C. Yorke and his collaborateurs to give Catholic 
children an intelligible and helpful work on-the catechism. We 
have the first of a series of manuals* designed with this object, 
and we think it well worthy of approbation. It is the joint 
work of a committee of the teaching orders in the San Fran- 
cisco diocese, and bears the imprimatur of the Archbishop, 
The leading idea in this the first book of the series is to get 
the children familiar with all the essential facts of their religion 
at first, and not to leave them trusting to the mere knowledge 
of the few put in the forefront of the Baltimore Catechism as 
is the case very frequently, and unavoidably, under the present 
condition of elementary instruction. It is a good idea, too, to 
have the little book embellished with the best pictures that can 
be had to illustrate the mysteries of faith outlined in the text. 


It is always pleasant to take up a volume of Father Finn’s 
crisp stories for boys. Even those whose boyhood is a matter 
of ancient history may find something delightful in his bright 
fiction. One of his latest books, called Faces Old and New,* is 
full of things conceived in his best vein. Every tale is a stimu- 
lus to honor, courage, and manly Catholicism, without being 
pietistic. Even sparkling humor, it is shown, can be cross- 
woven into sound religious stories and not seem out of place. 


In Liuise,t a story of the civil war, we have a child’s story 
much more lengthy than any of Father Finn’s. It is a very 
pathetic tale, full of incidents calculated to stir youthful 
sympathies, and vivid presentations of life, white and black, at 
the outbreak of the war. The intention of the book is to pro- 
vide a safeguard against the dangers of spiritualism and similar 
delusions, by showing that all the soul’s longings after the super- 
natural can be legitimately satisfied within the domain of the 
Catholic Church. The little heroine is represented as being in 
her way a sort of mystic, and to be specially favored, for the 
purpose of working out good results. Whether or not this 


* Text Books of Religion for Parochial and Sunday Schools. I. The Primer. San 
Francisco : P. J. Thomas’ Print. 

+ Faces Old and New, By Rev. B. Finn, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder & Co. 

t Alise: A Story of the Civil War. By S.M.M.X. Boston: Angel Guardian Press. 
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purpose be not too serious for many young minds is open to 
question. If it be desirable to impress the youthful mind with 
the truth of miraculous intervention in human affairs, it were 
better, in our opinion, that the medium be the testimony of es- 
tablished facts rather than the creations of fancy. But to such 
as are fitted for its reception there is no doubt that Fuse is a 
captivating story. The work is illustrated, and turned out in 
good style by the Angel Guardian Press. 


From the firm of B. Herder we have also three short tales, 
all rendered from the German by Miss Helena Long and an 
anonymous translator. One of them, entitled Love Your Ene- 
mies, is the work of the Rev. Joseph Spillmann, S.J., and treats 
of New Zealand colonial life at the time of the great Maori 
insurrection. It is a spirited little story, telling how a callous 
Irish eviction had its dramatic sequel in the wilds of New 
Zealand in the triumph of noble Catholic principles. The second 
booklet, entitled Maron, The Christian Youth of the Lebanon, by 
A. v. B., is a story of the massacres by the Druses of that 
region thirty-six years ago. The third bears the title of Prince 
Arumugam, the Steadfast Indian Convert. Some neat illustra- 
tions are scattered throughout each of these tiny but interest- 
ing volumes. 


A short book of sermons on the Blessed Virgin by the 
Very Rev. D. I. McDermott, of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia,* may 
be heartily commended. They set out in clear, choice language 
the exact status and part of the Mother of our Lord in the 
economy of grace, and make the Catholic position of that sub- 
ject, as compared with the non-Catholic, unmistakable. As pul- 
pit compositions these sermons may be taken as excellent 
models. 


ae 





WHO PLOTTED THE RUIN OF ACADIA ?+ 

Although many attempts have been made to lift the veil 
of mournful mystery which enshrouded the authorship of Aca- 
dia’s sorrows, it is only now we appear to be getting at the 
truth. An Acadian, and descendant of one of the wronged 
race, Mr. Edouard Richard, sometime member of the Canadian 

* Sermons on the Blessed Virgin Mary. By the Very Rev. D. I. McDermott, Rector of 
St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. New York and Cincinnati: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Edouard Richard: Acadia; Missing Links of a Lost Chapter in American History. 


By an Acadiar ex-Member of the House of Commons in Canada. Two vols. New York: 
Home Book Company, 45 Vesey Street. 
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Parliament, has devoted much time and zealous labor to the 
unravelling of the secret, and he now presents us with the 
fruits of his work, in the shape of two substantial volumes. 
They will be found to be a most valuable contribution to the 
library of historical truth—as yet, it seems, but a very scanty 
collection. 

The fact that Mr. Parkman is in his grave cannot save his 
name from the very serious charge which has been brought 
against his candor as a historian with respect to the outrage on 
Acadia. When writing Montcalm and Wolfe the documents on 
which the present writer relies in tracing the guilt of the 
transaction to its real authors were known to and accessible to 
Parkman. But Mr. Richard says he chose to ignore them. 
Of this fact, he adds, he has positive proof. 

We can add nothing, and have no will or wish to add any- 
thing, to the solemnity of this statement. It falls like the 
decree of justice, bearing its own lesson and its own warn- 
ing, and unmindful of consequences or comment. The unjust 
judge and the untruthful historian stand on the same pedestal 
before the world, each the writer of his own dishonoring epi- 
taph. 

One of the most prominent incidents at the beginning of 
the Acadian trouble was the murder of an English officer named 
Howe, under circumstances of great treachery. In his desire to 
fasten this crime upon the French Abbé Le Loutre, Parkman 
makes use of documents written by infamous persons, spies and 
emissaries of the English whose stories were disbelieved even 
by those who employed them. Mr. Richard takes his narrative 
analytically and exposes such tricks of compilation and quota- 
tion as exhibit Parkman in a most detestable light. It is all 
very painful reading, yet not without its value as an object- 
lesson in the power of invincible bigotry to pervert even the 
most gifted minds, and make otherwise honorable men reckless 
of their own reputation before posterity. Le Loutre was un- 
questionably instrumental in stirring up a good deal of the ill 
blood between the Acadians and the English authorities, but 
the evidence on which Parkman attempts to make him respon- 
sible for a most atrocious murder is overborne by that of a 
host of the most reputable witnesses, including the English gov- 
ernor, Cornwallis, himself. On the other hand the abominable 
cruelties, the treachery, the bloodshed, perpetrated by English 
officers and the savages in their pay upon the French settlers 
and the Indians friendly to the French, form one of the most 
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sickening chapters in human history. Parkman endeavors to 
keep these a good deal out of sight, by passing over the 
true history of the Acadian trouble. 

Regarding the responsibility for the expulsion of the Acadi- 
ans, Mr. Richard’s proofs fix it pretty clearly upon a succeed- 
ing Lieutenant-Governor, Major Charles Lawrence. The Aca- 
dians held the finest lands in the province; Lawrence cast a 
greedy eye upon them. A long chain of proof is now sub- 
mitted to establish the fact that it was covetousness, not policy, 
which inspired Lawrence to contrive and carry out the crime 
of wholesale expulsion. He is shown to have acted with 
duplicity, not only toward the unfortunate Acadians but toward 
the home government. He misinformed the Lords of Trade 
of the real state of the case, exaggerated the troubles in Acadia, 
and concealed his own designs in great part until the act of 
expulsion was complete. The lords in alarm had sent him a 
letter designed to stay his hand, but this either arrived too 
late or Lawrence pretended not to have received it. Parkman 
and other historians have ignored this letter also. To white- 
wash Lawrence and cast the blame on the home government 
appears to be the motive for this concealment. 

Mr. Richard’s aim in writing this book was the commenda- 
ble one of establishing the truth. Still it seems to us that 
between the home government and its instruments in the 
colonies there was frequently but little difference in moral 
standards. We would point out that it was to the home gov- 
ernment, not long before the Acadian clearances, that the re- 
sponsibility for the massacre of Glencoe attaches. In its pur- 
suit of territory and conquest that government has never known 
either justice, conscience, or pity, and not all great Neptune's 
ocean can wash white its hands. 
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AN EYE-WITNESS TO THE ARMENIAN HORRORS. 


A HIGHLY esteemed prelate in Armenia, whose diocese lies in 
part of the country recently given over to sack and slaughter, 
sends us an affecting letter, a portion of which we translate : 
“Over the whole province the work of destruction has been 
pursued, every town and every hamlet having been given 
over to pillage and murder. Two large Catholic mission sta- 
tions have been entirely wiped out. The churches, the pres- 
byteries, and the schools, having been first sacked, were given 
to the flames. The sacred vessels, the pictures, and the 
crucifixes were carried off or destroyed. The inhabitants who 
have been spared have been stripped of everything of use or value. 
Those who fled from the doomed districts were pursued and cut 
down mercilessly, without regard to age or sex, by the barbarous 
Turks. The bodies of many children and young girls lie under 
the charred débris of the ruined homes. No such gigantic 
affliction has ever before fallen upon any nation. Generous 
help is being given the Protestant survivors by the American 
relief societies; the Catholic bishops and priests are incessant 
in their endeavors to procure aid for their unhappy flock; and’ 
the schismatic Armenians, seeing how great is their devotion in 
this regard, are manifesting a disposition to rejoin the church. 
But the priests find themselves wholly unable to meet the 
demands made on them by the starving people; and the mar- 
kets being closed as a result of the terror, the whole popula- 
tion is thrown upon the resources of the charitable organiza- 
tions for the relief of their daily wants. To add to the horror 
of the situation, these massacres and burnings went on in the 
depths of a most rigorous winter and spring.” What is of 
most immediate concern is the pitiable condition of the Catho- 
lic Armenians on whose behalf our correspondent writes. 
Unless the outside world come promptly to their aid very 
many more victims must be added to the butcher’s bill of the 
unspeakable Turk. The most stringent precautions are being 
taken by the Turkish government to prevent any word of 
these shocking transactions getting outside the empire, and our 
venerable correspondent has been compelled to adopt a round- 
about means to get his letter forwarded to us. Twice he nar- 
rowly escaped death at the hands of the Turkish butchers, and 
his priests have had many hair-breadth escapes also. 
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N° small share of the success which attended the Catholic Winter School at 

New Orleans was due to the efficient co-operation of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary Committee. Plans are now under consideration for perpetuating the good 
work already so well begun by establishing Reading Circles. On receipt of ten 
cents in postage the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York City, will send a pamphlet containing information regarding the formation 
of a Reading Circle and plans of work approved by experience. <A very good be- 
ginning can be made with five members. The pamphlet has been prepared to 
meet the needs of those who wish to know how to begin. 

Mrs. Paul B. Hay, of San Francisco, has prepared some helpful suggestions 
for beginners, which are as follows: 

The first suggestion to new Circles should be concentration on some one line 
of study persistently and perseveringly adhered to. Enlarging upon it, building 
around it, each member bringing in some additional fact or some new authority, 
will furnish the necessary variety and diversity to keep the interest active and 
fresh, The mere fact of knowing that there is a common centre and that others 
are working along the same lines will act as an incentive to mental activity on the 
part of every individual member. 

We have found the Question Box among the most interesting features of our 
meetings. It furnishes the needed variety and relaxation from more serious study, 
induces pleasant discussion, brings up many interesting questions, brings out facts 
and ofttimes much valuable information. 

Every Circle needs the help of some one heroic and loving and illumined 
soul, some scholar, some one full of enthusiasm. Otherwise by struggling on with- 
out direction or purpose much valuable time is lost, and much energy is mis- 
directed. If those who have had special advantages along any one particular line 
of study can be roused to do what lies in their power for others less fortunate, an 
impetus will be given to the circle work wide-reaching in its results. 

The spirit of the missionary ought to possess our students and scholars, and 
they should employ every means possible to make earnest study so easy and so at- 
tractive that all will feel at least a desire for self-improvement and mental ad- 
vancement. If our Western Educational Union is to be the ever-growing power 
for good that it should be, it must hasten to form a working faculty of earnest, help- 
ful scholars who wili be ready to advise the single seeker after knowledge, the 
new Circles that need direction, and the older Circles that need improvement, This 
faculty, advisory committee, or whatever we may be pleased to term it, is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished ; but until sucha happy boon comes we must be 
satisfied with unfailing individual effort; we must ever bear in mind that the suc- 
cess of the Circles to which we belong is dependent upon the earnestness and the 
quiet, determined perseverance of each and all of its members. There should be 
no drones; all should be willing to bring to the general fund whatever is within 
their power. We should never be willing to offer anything short of our best ; and 
although that best may be meagre at first the constant striving to attain the high- 
est and noblest is in itself an education. We should strive for the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good as much for the effect on the development and elevation of our 
own characters as for the pleasure and help we may be able to give to others after 
the attaining. 
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For the encouragement of new Circles it is well to remember that the move- 
ment is young, just in the first vigor of early, helpful growth on this coast especial- 
ly. In 1878 the first Chautauqua Circles were formed, and they now number their 
readers by the thousands, if not by the millions. In 1888 the Columbian Reading 
Union Circles were started by THE CATHOLIC WORLD, but not until 1891 did the 
Reading Circle reach San Francisco. It is not a difficult matter to do the neces- 
sary reading, or to do the work required by our Circles. Any one can write, if 
only sufficient study and thought be given to become familiar with the subject. 

As another matter for encouragement I would refer to one Reading Circle 
that has had marvellous and far-reaching results. In the days when our country 
was new and books were few, Benjamin Franklin and a number of his friends 
formed themselves into a society known as the “ Junto,” for reading and study 
and self-improvement. They brought their little store of books together for the 
better accommodation of each other, and from this small beginning the public libra- 
ry system as it now exists in America has been evolved. The library thus founded 
by the members of Franklin’s small Reading Circle is known as the mother of 
libraries, the oldest library inthe United States. In the year 1869 Dr. James Rush 
left his large estate, valued at $1,500,000, as an endowment to this library, $800,000 
of which was expended in the erection of a library building which up to the com- 
pletion of the Library of Congress was the most magnificent in the United States. 

The first duty of Reading Circles is to cultivate and nurture a taste for read- 
ing and to prepare and put into the hands of readers the best possible selection of 
books. They aim to make the use of books a source of permanent benefit, and an 
active vital force in the lives of readers to encourage voluntary effort and to culti- 
vate habits of individual research and thought. The work that we ourselves do 
in the way of study, inquiry, and research preparatory to the writing of our papers 
is usually the work from which we derive the most benefit. The gold that we our- 
selves dig out of the great mine of knowledge is the wealth that cannot be stolen. 

We on this Western Coast are but just beginning organized co-operative 
work for higher education. Rev. Father Prendergast is the pioneer in this move- 
ment, the first Reading: Circle having been organized by him a little over four 
years ago, and to his untiring energy and zeal we owe the successful realization of 
this, our first mid-winter lecture course. 

With the energy, enthusiasm, and success of our Eastern friends to stimulate 
us, and the encouraging response and kindly reception that our first lecture course 
has met with here, our future should be assured. At present we have in San 
Francisco seven active Reading Circles. Various lines of study have been pur- 
sued ; art, science, history, religion, political economy, and the social questions 
have been attempted by some, whilst others have taken but one book as a study. 

We trust that while we may have in our midst a spirit of healthful rivalry, we 
may at the same time be ever ready to help each other in any and every possible 
way. Not what we give, but what we share, should be our motto. To the new 
members and to the new Circles that may be started should we be especially help- 
ful. There is room for most earnest effort and much genuine missionary and 
pioneer work on our part. We are laying the foundations upon which others will 
build and much depends upon how these foundations are made. All the Circles 
uniting in a common interest for good and laboring earnestly, cheerfully, and 
untiringly for the attaining of the greatest good to the greatest number, we may 
justly hope for an ever-widening influence. As when a child throws a pebble into 
the water the first circle is small indeed, but this is succeeded by a larger and this 
one by another still larger, on and on, always widening and increasing, until the 
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last circle is beyond the sight or ken of man and God alone knows its full circum- 
ference. Things small in themselves are often great in their consequences. Our 
common purpose in coming together is higher education. 

Sir John Herschel says: “ If I were to pray for a taste which would stand 
me in stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life and a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. | 
speak of it, of course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree 
as superseding or derogating from the higher office and surer and stronger pano- 
ply of religious principles, but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of pleasurable 
gratification. Give a man this taste and the means of gratifying it, and you can 
hardly fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books.” 

* * * 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps has attracted wide notice by his modern novel class 
recently established at Yale University. Numerous letters have reached him from 
persons anxious to start local clubs on similar lines. He has prepared a printed 
circular of information to answer the inquiries which came from the Sandwich 
Islands, Honolulu, Halifax, and other places less remote. At Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, a similar classhas been started. Dr. Phelps is determined to make 
the study of the modern novel serious business for the young men at Yale. He 
allows his course to count as only one hour out of the fifteen in each week that 
the student may elect, which provides a safeguard against what is known as a 
“ soft optional.” 

Each student is required to read one novel a week, and to write upon it, not 
merely a simple analysis but a critical judgment. Six of these papers are read 
anonymously before each lecture, and fully discussed. Then Dr. Phelps follows 
with a short account of the author, gives his own view of the novel, criticising 
the method of treatment, style, construction of plot, character-sketching, and 
quality of conversations, noting especially fine passages or strong situations. 
Two or three questions, taken from the semi-annual examination paper, indicate 
the line of instruction: “‘ In what does the superiority of Zreasure Island to ordi- 
nary tales of adventure consist?” ‘Granted that both the realist and romanticist 
admit that life is commonplace and sad, why are their theories of art so contrary 
to each other?” ‘ What indications are there at present of a romantic revival in 

‘fiction?”’ Here are a few of the authors studied in the course this year, showing 
the comprehensiveness of range: Howells, Kipling, Mrs. Ward, Meredith, Tur- 
genev, Tolstoi, Bjornson, Daudet, Loti, Caine, Crawford, and Sienkiewiecz. 

Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball—Book Buyer, April, 1896—is authority for the 
statement that Dr. Phelps’s class is a veritable departure in that it is the only 
course given at any university which is confined to modern fiction, other courses 
touching on the modern novel incidentally. The class numbers one hundred and 
twenty-five juniors and one hundred and twenty-five seniors—the only two classes 
to which the course is open—besides about fifty others who. attend the lectures 
from general interest and not because they are members of the class. Dr. Phelps 
is greatly pleased with the results thus far; the class was started at the beginning 
of the present college year. He finds that there has been a steady improvement 
in the character of the themes. He is also constantly receiving voluntary testi- 
mony from the young men of the value that the course has proved to them by in- 
creasing the interest of their general reading. 

Dr. Phelps was led to make. the experiment—it is simply supplementary to 
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his other work: the Shakspere class for the sophomores, for example—from the 
feeling that the universal habit of novel-reading ought to be turned to good ac- 
count. If the young men could be brought to appreciate the best novels, they 
would come naturally to choose good literature in place of bad. If their critical 
faculty could be cultivated, if they could be taught to enjoy novels as art, it would 
open up to them a new source of enjoyment. The modern novel is more and 
more reflecting all the various questions and tendencies of the day. Acquaintance 
with the best modern novels, therefore, means acquaintance with modern thought. 

Professor McClintock, of the Chicago University, has given an opinion on the 
study of the novel in the college curriculum which is here quoted: 

“I think a course in novel-reading is of the very highest moral benefit to 
students at a university. In fact it is the only way by which many of the men can 
be reached, for they will read novels when nothing in any other form of literature 
will appeal to them. But the course as outlined by Dr. Phelps in the Yale curri- 
culum is not at all a new method in college instruction. Since the establishment 
of the Chicago University there have been plans of study similar to what is now 
being forwarded as unique in theory, and as early as 1893 I delivered a series of 
lectures on the development of the English novel from Richardson to the present 
day. The same year Professor Wilkinson conducted a course on the short story, 
illustrated by examples from modern fiction. In 1894 a course on the realistic 
school of novelists was announced for the following spring to be given by Dr. 
Triggs, so that Dr. Phelps’s idea is scarcely new in college work. In order to 
enter the Chicago University it is obligatory for the student to have read several 
novels, so that the study of fiction and the classification of stories are important 
factors in our university curriculum.” 

* * * 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford and the editor of the Century Magazine have not 
escaped adverse criticism in Catholic circles for the story of Casa Braccio. 
When the objections to it were first made known a gentleman who had seen the 
whole manuscript was authorized to publish this statement: 

“Mr. Crawford is aware of the tone of criticism among his co-religionists, but 
he is assured in his own mind that they will be satisfied when they have read the 
whole work, It is only fair—in a work of art—to give him a chance to round it 
out. He makes Maria Addolorata’s sin peculiar and terrible; it pursues its 
victim with the fury of a Greek Nemesis.” 

The Republic of Boston has rendered a valuable service to the Catholic 
reading public in making a critical examination of the whole story as now pub- 
lished in book-form. We recommend the verdict which is here given to the 
students of the modern novel at Yale and elsewhere. 

Casa Braccio dealt principally with the elopement of a Carmelite nun with 
an infidel Scotchman and its consequences. Their crime was punished as the 
author promised. Our quarrel, however, was not with the main plot. There 
have been, alas! many nuns who proved faithless to their vows, and the narrative 
of their fall and its subsequent punishment, has often been effectively used to 
“point a moral and adorn a tale.” But there never was such a convent as Mr. 
Crawford painted. There never was such a superior as he placed over: the 
Carmelite band at Subiaco. For its unfair and untrue description of conven- 
tual life we could not but condemn Mr. Crawford’s novel. 

Had Casa, Braccio been the product of a non-Catholic author we should not 
have been at such pains to expose its errors. The literature of the day is too 
replete with misstatements about Catholic subjects for any one to attempt to cor- 
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rect them all. Ordinarily in such a case we are able to trace the errors to the 
ignorance or prejudice of the writer. But when the author is an intelligent Catho- 
lic the scandal which his calumnies spread is increased a hundred-fold. The great 
pity about such a novel as Casa Bracco is that it will naturally confirm the wrong 
impressions which Protestants entertain about Catholic convents. Marion Craw- 
ford is known to be a Catholic, and is probably regarded by Protestants as an 
authority upon all Catholic subjects. The evidence which he furnishes they will 
regard as undeniable proof that their suspicions in regard to the convents were 


well founded. 

There is one fact in regard to Casa Bracczo, however, which is comforting. 
Considered purely as a literary product, it is far below Mr. Crawford’s standard. 
It will not live to blight his reputation for intelligence and fairness. 

* * * 

At St. Teresa’s Ursuline Convent, 137 Henry Street, New York City, an 
industrious nun has just completed a work designed as a supplementary Reader, 
consisting of biographical sketches of very many of the Catholic women writers 
of America, with selections, in prose and verse, from their writings; making a 
veritable manual of literature. It is available in any grade. The plan has re- 
ceived encouragement from competent judges interested in educational and 
literary progress, and has been honored by an autograph letter of approval from 


the Most Rev. Archbishop of New York. 
Before issuing, it is desirable to estimate the extent of the edition likely to be 


needed, and for this reason advance orders will be gratefully appreciated. 
M. C. M. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., London: 
The Monastic Life from the Fathers of the Desert to Charlemagne. Eighth 
volume of the Formation of Christendom. By Thomas W. Allies, K.C,S.G. 
Guy & Co., Limerick : ; 
The Child of Mary before Fesus abandoned in the Tabernacle. 13th edition. 
R. WASHBOURNE, London: 
Saint Philomena, Miracle-worker of the Nineteenth Century. 
D. H. MCBRIDE & Co., Chicago: 
Prehistoric Americans. By the Marquis de Nadaillac, member of the French 
Academy. (Catholic Summer and Winter School Library.) 
JOHN Murpuy & Co., Baltimore: 
The Christian at Mass. By Rev. Joseph L. Andreis. 
G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS, New York: 
Englana’s Wealth ; Ireland’s Poverty, By Thomas Lough, M.P. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven.. By Maria Catherine Bishop. Cath- 
olic Doctrine and Discipline simply Explained. By Philip Bold. Revised 
and in part edited by Father Eyre,S.J. Zhe Bread of Angels. By the 
Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.S.F. The Child of God: Prayers for 
Little Children. 

BARBEE & SMITH, Nashville, Tennessee: 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life and Times. By Edward Mayes, LL.D. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 

Your Money or Your Life. By Edith Carpenter. 
MACMILLAN & Co., New York: 

A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. (Novelists’ Library edition.) 
JOSEPH KOESEL, Kempten, Bavaria: 

My Will: A Legacy to the Healthy and Sick. By Rev. Sebastian Kniepp. 

The publishers of Evolution and Dogma, by Rev. Dr. Zahm, are D. H. Mc- 
Bride & Co., of Chicago, and not the firm erroneously named in the April number 


of this magazine. 








